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A Yuletide Wish 
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O EVERY teacher everywhere iii] 
Our wish of Yuletide runs— if 


A day at home and Christmas 


cheer 
With loved and lovil ones; 
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Where childlike faith, not knowing Heaven fill our hearts with songs 


doubt, benign, 
iJ The heavenly gates unbar Light lead us undefiled 
« To let the singing angels out Till every teacher-soul shall find 
Each child a holy child. j 
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And show the guiding star. 
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Louis, 1928; Eleventh, Robert St. Clair, Benton School, 
St. Louis, 1929; Twelfth, L. W. Rader, 911 Locust, St. 
Louis, 1929; Thirteenth, G. E. Collins, Desloge, 1929; 
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Ex-Officio, President Eugene Fair, Kirksville; 
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An Advertisement of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 





Telephone Employees Fitted 
By Training and Experience 














MEXICO 


Mexico is now 
within sound of 
“>: your voice. On Sep- 
tember 30, long dis- 
bd Zp tance service was 
opened between the United 
States and Mexico, bringing 
another nation within reach of 
your telephone. Just ask for 
“Long Distance” and give her 
your call in the usual way. 




















A POPULAR SERVICE 


During the first eight months of 
this year 6,500,000 long distance 
calls were placed by Missouri tele- 
phone subscribers. Of this number, 
approximately 1,300,000 were 
placed after 7 o'clock in the evening, 
showing the popularity of the re- 
duced rate periods for station-to- 
station calls, which start at 7 p. m. 
and continue until 4:30 a. m. 





YOU ARE INVITED 


In Missouri, more than 5,700 
Operators are required to handle the 
continuous flow of telephone calls. 
Why not drop in at your telephone 
office some afternoon and see just 
how your telephone calls are han- 
died at the switchboard? You are 
always welcome, and the visit will be 
well worth while. 





Average Service of Missouri 
Telephone Employees is 
Four Years 


The telephone business is a highly 
specialized industry and in a great 
many of its departments requires 
considtrable technical knowledge. In 
most branches of telephone work this 
knowledge can be gained only 

through expe- 

» rience and spe- 

cial training. 

The longer the 

experience, 

generally, the more capable a tele- 

phone employee is of serving the 

telephone company and _ telephone 
subscribers. 

In Missouri the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Company has in its em- 
ploy more than 9.800 people. The 
average length of service of these em- 
ployees is over four years. 


LONG SERVICE RECORDS 


More than 850 of these employees 
have had more than 10 years of tele- 
phone service, about 260 have had 
more than 20 years. 


These employees in Missouri rep- 
resent but a small portion of the 
telephone workers who make possible 
the telephone service you enjoy to- 
day. In the United States there are 
more than 425,000 men and women 
engaged in telephone 
work. Their coordi- 
nated efforts make it 
possible for you to 
reach by telephone all 
corners of this nation, as well as 
Cuba, Canada, Mexico, or Great 
Biitain, from your home or office. 





THERE ARE 648,000 TELEPHONES IN MISSOURI 
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THE ARBOGAST BETTER HEALTH SYSTEM 


An Approved .. é Za ie aes sed Prevents 
Heating Ms ; im hi | fs ! : i a4 _ Sickness 
and 2 = Ke iB +s % é es Promotes 
Ventilating ce B k i . Health 
System Ba , | Stimulates 
for Schools q A i = 2 i a Progress 


and . =] fl 7B 4 ‘eee ~ Saves Fuel 
Public Buildings ee ea by a: Doesn’t Smoke 











Provides pure, fresh, warm, moist air continuously, without draughts. Requires very 
little attention and is easily operated. The fact that our system does not smoke is one 
of the outstanding features. System is handsomely finished in two-tone Duco to match 
adopted Standardized School decorations. Our FIVE-YEAR GUARANTEE includes 
a 70 degree temperature and warm floors in the coldest weather, and replacement of all 
parts that burn out, buckle or crack during that period. 


WRITE THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT IN ANY OF THE FOLLOWING 
COUNTIES IN MISSOURI REGARDING THE SATISFACTORY PERFORM- 
ANCE OF THE ARBOGAST SYSTEM: 


County No. Systems County No. Systems County No. Systems County No. Systems 
Adair 16 Hickory 21 Lincoln 36 Randolph 26 
Boone 20 Iron 18 Macon 46 Ray 30 
Butler 13 Jasper 43 Monroe 33 Reynolds 13 
Carroll 32 Jefferson 29 Pettis 25 Shannon 17 
Christian 22 Johnson 18 Pike 21 Shelby 16 
Crawford 20 Knox 26 Platte 34 Texas 29 
Franklin 25 Laclede 16 Polk 31 Vernon 22 
Greene 15 Lawrence 12 Pulaski 18 Wright 14 





For further particulars, write to 





ARBOGAST SYSTEM HEATING CO., DEARBORN, MO. 
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OUR NATION’S HERITAGE 
by 
REUBEN POST HALLECK, M.A., LL.D. 
and 


JULIETTE FRANTZ, M.A. 


Adapted to Seventh Year of New Missouri Course of Study. 


“The authors have properly blended the Social, Econom- 


ic, and Political phases of history in language that is simple, 


direct, and living.” 


Outlines the path of our ancestors on foreign shores and 
shows what America has contributed to the world. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


330 East 22d St., Chicago, Illinois 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 














$1.50—APPLICATION PHOTOS—$1.50 


Your photo must be attached to your application for a position. All school boards demand it. Large 
photos are unwieldy as well as expensive, so just send us your favorite photograph (unmounted) together 
with $1.50 and we will mail to you the same day your order is received, 25 reproductions, 2% by 3% 
returning the original unharmed. You can order from your agency or from us as desired. Not less than 
25 copies made from any single photo. 


3038 Prospect Avenue FULTZ STUDIOS Kansas City, Mo. 


























ARE YOU LOOKING AHEAD? We need you today; you may need us tomorrow. 
MOUNTAIN STATES TEACHERS AGENCY-—Strictly Western. 
Our personal Service Saferuards you against Disappointment. 

S. S. Phillips, A. M. Manager, 521 Commonwealth Bidg., Denver. 








SPECIALISTS Eee 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 320 N.GRAND AT OLIVE, ST.LOUIS,M° 
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HE CONTENT of the Learn 
66 to Study Readers is well 

adapted to the interests and 
abilities of the pupils for whom they 
are intended.” “They are written in 
clear, well chosen language; with good 
illustrations and pictures. In mechan- 
ical make-up they are attractive; printed 
on good quality paper; of good type 
and durably bound.” “I am fully satis- 


WHAT TEACHERS SAY 





The Horn Learn to Study Readers, by 
means of carefully selected factual ma- 
terial and scientifically planned exer- 
cises make the reading skills—location, 
comprehension, organization, and re- 
membrance—daily reading habits. The 
series is a complete reading unit of the 
work type with a book for each of the 
first six grades beginning with “First 
Lessons in Learning to Study” for the 
second semester of the first 





fied that the methods of study 


year. Also the Horn-Shields 


learned from these readers do 
carry over to other subjects.” THE HORN Silent Reading Flash Cards. 








2301 Prairie Avenue 


LEARN TO STUDY READERS 
GINN AND COMPANY 








Chicago 
























































GRADES 1 and 2 
Brownie Primer, Banta 

















PPR ee ere ree $0.48 
Busy Little Brownies, 
Th. ccanecteesvaae -48 
Children of Mother 
Goose, Cowles ..... .48 
Cotton-Tail Primer, 
DE. ossenenesese 46 
Cotton-Tail First Reader, Smith ............ -46 
Cotton-Tails in Toyland, Smith ............ 46 
Fairies of the Nine Hills, Banta .......... -48 
Fireside Stories, Klingensmith ............ 48 
Hawkeye and Hiawatha, Smith ........... 48 
Household Stories, Klingensmith .......... 48 
Ch. Sn cucccnsdéuecseceedees 48 
Three Little Cotton-Tails, Smith ........... 48 
Two Little Indians, Maguire .............. -43 
GRADES 3 and 4 
Among the Giants, Neher ................. 43 
Brownies in the Greenwood, Banta ........ 48 
Bunny and Bear Book, Smith .............. -46 
Child’s Garden of Verses, Stevenson ........ .48 
Fairy Tales of Long Ago, Cowles .......... 48 
Favorite Tales for Story Telling, Cowles .. .48 
Indian Nature Myths, Cowles .............. 48 


RECOMMENDED BY THE 
PUPIL’S READING CIRCLE BOARD 


PUBLICATIONS OF A. FLANAGAN COMPANY, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Each book is profusely illustrated and attractively 
and durably bound in cloth. 














Just Stories, Klingen- 
REE Siccavensins 
Little People of the 
Snow, Muller ..... 
Little White Chief, 
DE ududmbesmaakes 
Really Truly Fairy 









































Tales, Benson ..... 
Little People of Japan 
i i a il . 48 
Robinson Crusoe Reader, Cowles ..........- 43 
Hans and Hilda of Holland, Smith ........ 48 
GRADES 6 and 8 
Great American Industries Series 
Vol. 1 Minerals—Rocheleau .............. 54 
Vol. 2 Products of the Soil—Rochelau ... .54 
Vol. 3 Manufactures—Rocheleau ......... 54 
Vol. 4 Transportation—Rocheleau ........ 54 
Vol. 5 Farm Animals and Farm Crops—Nida .54 
Last of a Great Indian Tribe—Osman ...... 54 


Boys and Girls of Colonial Days, Bailey .... .54 
Boys and Girls of Discovery Days, Bailey .. .54 
Boys and Girls of Pioneer Days, Bailey .... .54 
Little Journeys Series 


France and Switzerland, George .......... -54 
Hawaii and the Philippines, George ...... 54 
Mexico and Central America, George ...... 54 


Order These Books From 


E. M. CARTER, Secretary, Columbia, Mo. 
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MY FIRST NUMBER BOOK 


By C. L. Thiele, Supervisor of Exact Sciences, Detroit Public Schools; Irene 
Sauble, Assistant Superintendent of Exact Sciences, Detroit Public Schools; 
and Nettie Oglesby, Second Grade Critic Teacher, Roosevelt Elementary School, 
Detroit Teachers College. Illustrated by Margaret Iannelli. 


My First Number Book, a most attractive text for the second 
grade, introduces the child to formal arithmetic. The pupil learns 
through the things he loves to do—through games, buying and 
selling toys, playing store, selling papers, telling time—activities 
all involving number facts. And he works out his little problems 
in the light of most engaging little pictures in colors by the well- 
known Iannellis. 


Introduction by Edward Lee Thorndike 
Send for descriptive folder. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


(Dept. L-136) 
New YorK CHICAGO 
270 Madison Ave. 536 So. Clark St. 559 Mission St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

















PROGRESSIVE PRACTICE MATERIALS 


“Satisfactory from Every Standpoint’”—say Educators 
IN ARITHMETIC—The Lennes Test and Practice Sheets. 


“The Lennes Test and Practice Sheets in Arithmetic” for Grades 2—8 insure “think- 


ing before figuring.” Progressive practice material, standard tests and problem ma- 
terial are combined to make the most helpful material in Arithmetic published. There 
are full year and half year tablets with Score Cards for each grade. 


IN READING—The Study-Period Projects by Elda L. Merton. 

“The Study-Period Projects provide Seat Work for Grades One, Two and Three 
which supplements the regular recitation in reading. The Study-Period Projects de- 
velop vocabulary, silent reading power, ability to think—and they suit every grade 
of ability. 

IN LANGUAGE—Corrective Exercises for Language Errors by C. H. Matravers. 

“The Corrective Exercises for Language Errors” provide systematic tests and 
remedial drills for the correction of the most common language errors made by pupils of 
the upper grades and Junior High School. They provide for individual advancement 
as well as insuring economy of time and labor on the part of teachers and pupils. This 
material may be used by several grades in one building at a very small cost. 


Write for Descriptive Folders 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 
2001 Calumet Avenue 
Chicago 
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A BOOK THAT IS DIFFERENT 


By the application of that well known and universally accepted 
principle of pedagogy: 


Children Learn to Do by Doing 


the teaching of citizenship has been changed from a matter-of-fact, 
dry-as-dust subject to a lively, motivated, and fascinating study in the 
new civics text by Edmonson and Dondineau: 


PROBLEMS IN CITIZENSHIP 


From the very start the pupils are engaged in the solution of 
interesting, vital problems, not merely reading about citizenship. For 
the level of the junior high school. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


2459 Prairie Avenue Chicago, Illinois 














Announcement 


Rational Bookkeeping 
and Accounting 


ADVANCED COURSE 


The publication of the Advanced Course com- 
pletes the series of this, the latest of all book- 
keeping texts. The Elementary and Advanced 
texts, together with one Practice Set, contain 
ample material for the most comprehensive courses. 
A complete edition of the textbook confines the 
contents of the Elementary and Advanced Course 
in one volume. 


SALIENT FEATURES 
ain Method of Approach and Teaching 
n 








Broadens the scope and emphasizes educational 
values of bookkeeping. 

Focuses attention on fundamentals by eliminat- 
ing non-essential routine. 

— and adapted for use under any condi- 
tions. 

Relieves the teacher of a vast amount ef check- 
ing and other tiresome, ineffectual routine work. 

Economical in cost of supplies. 


LIST PRICES 


Elementary Text .$1.50 Practice Set 
Advanced Text .. 1.50 Complete Text ... 


Teachers’ Manual for each text HEADQUARTERS FOR 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
TEACHERS 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 
Toronto London 
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Kline’s Has Grown on Worth Alone! 


(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 


1112-14 Walnut, Thru to 1113-15 Main 


We Wish to Express our Thanks to 
THE MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS 


For their Patronage and Extend a 
Special Invitation to Shop at Kline’s 
When in Kansas City. 


December Brings Many Very Attractive 
Values Throughout the Store 


Before Christmas Our Two First 
Floors are one Great Interesting 


GIFT SHOP 


MART accessories, such as gloves, hosiery, 

flowers, costume jewelry, scarfs, sweaters, under- 

wear,—clever gift novelties, toiletries and per- 
fume—a host of the most attractive and newest the 
market affords. 


The Day After Christmas Brings Our Greatest 
Sale of the Entire Year 


UR After-Christmas Clearance Sale. Every 
Fall and Winter garment in our stock at 
drastic reductions offering thousands of winter 
apparel bargains, cost and former prices forgotten, 


10 Floors Devoted To Apparel, Accessories and 
Novelties—For Women, Misses and Children. 
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The Big Convention at St. Louis was big. 
A Big attendance, a Big feeling, a Big 


program. 





It was the result of Big work on the 
part of a Big president, a Big executive 
committee and a Big secretary. Bigness 
is never an accident and it doesn’t result 
from littleness in any sense. 





Carter, wore a Bigger smile than usual. 
That sounds like a Big one, but it was due 
to the Big enrollment. 





When a Big enrollment is followed by 
a Bigger one it means several Big things— 
a Big professional spirit on the part of 
the teachers, Big cooperation from all dis- 
trict and local officers, Big hearted loyalty 
on the part of county and city superintend- 
ents, and Big endeavor to match the Big- 
ness of spirit everywhere. 





Miss Turk is entitled to a Big round of 
applause and a Big place in the hearts of 
all teachers for her Big program. Big is a 
funny little word when you use it so often. 





HE RETIRING members of the Exe- 

cutive Committee, Miss L. R. Ernst, 

Dr. C. H. McClure and Miss Gene- 
vieve Turk have served the Association 
thru one of its busiest years. The head- 
quarters building and group insurance con- 
tracts have meant much additional work 
for this Committee—work which required 
concentrated attention and real ability. 
The retiring members, two of whom were 
the oldest members of the Committee, in 
point of service, have done yeoman’s work, 
and the highest compliment to their suc- 
cessors is the feeling that they will ade- 
quately fill the vacancies left by these . 


HE NEW OFFICERS Dr. Eugene 

Fair, President, Assistant Superin- 

tendent J. H. Gerling and Principal 
Miss Callie Varner deserve the honor they 
have received and will meet the responsi- 
bilities they have assumed. These posi- 
tions are not mere empty honors bestowed 
on worthy heads; they are living responsi- 
bilities entrusted to able and willing hands. 
They offer opportunity for real service to 
the profession. 


HE apostrophe in this caption signi- 

fies the possessive ease and not an 

omitted ‘‘i’’. And ‘‘rank’’ as here 

. used means ‘‘degree of 

—- standing’’ and not ‘‘offen- 

sive,’’ ‘‘indecent,’’ or 

‘foverfed,’’ as an examination of the Re- 

port of the Committee on Larger Revenue 
will disclose. 

This Committee report is reprinted in full 
in this issue, even at the risk of filling THE 
SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY with what 
the thrill hunter may call dry and uninter- 
esting material. Interest often all depends 
on where one’s interest lies and to those 
who are interested in improving the schools 
of Missouri, to those who, as teachers or 
school directors, have taken their responsi- 
bilities seriously, this Report will be of com- 
pelling interest and therefore the subject of 
careful scrutiny. 

It should furnish the foundation material 
for articles and editorials in every daily 
and weekly newspaper in the State. Teach- 
ers and school officials should see to it that 
Parent-Teacher Associations, civic organiza- 
tions and the public generally become in- 
formed of its contents. 

The professional politician won’t like it. 
He may even rise in the power of his pa- 
triotic might and denounce it as an effort 
to ‘‘trail the fair name of Missouri in the 
dust,’’ even as such persons have denounced 
such reports in the past. The bard and 
philosopher of Avon has said: 

** "Tis better to be much abused than 

to but know it little’’ 
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and acting on this philosophy there are 
those who would ‘‘shut their eyes against 
the painful truth,’’ preferring to listen to 
the twitter of the apple-sauce artists who 
love the ‘‘Grand Old State’’ so well that 
they would willingly see her in the depths 
of shame provided she would support them 
and their procurers for the price of remain- 
ing there. 

But what about our rank? Have we 
improved since Ayres ranked us in 1910 
as to our general educational standing? 
We have not. Then Mr. Ayres ranked us 
32nd. Now he says we are 33rd. His later 
ranking corresponds with that of Professor 
Frank M. Phillips who also says our gen- 
eral rank is 33rd. Of course the ‘‘de- 
fenders of Missouri’s fair name’’ will refer 
to Commissioner Tigert’s statement at the 
banquet at Warrensburg in 1921 when he 
said that ‘‘if all the facts were known, Mis- 
souri would, no doubt, rank not lower than 
fifth or sixth.’’ He ranked us by ‘‘divine 
fiat,’’ the others being less poetical and 
having the attitude the statician have 
ranked us by unlovely facts. 

Commissioner Tigert in his published re- 
ports, made recently, is still too much of 
the polite courtier to publish a ranking of 
the states, but being far more of the effi- 
cient Commissioner of Education than he 
was in 1921 he does publish statistics from 
which anyone may determine the rank of a 
given state. So according to these tables 
arranged by Jno. K. Norton of the N. E. A. 
and used by our Committee on Sources of 
Larger Revenue we find that in certain 
particulars Misouri ranks so low that the 
super-patriot will find ample cause to brand 
the statements so ‘‘unfair,’’ ‘‘unjust,’’ and 
‘*defamatory.’’ 

For example, Table I shows that in ex- 
penditure for current purposes in public 
elementary and secondary schools per pupil 
we rank 35th. Table VII shows that in 
support of State Institutions of Higher 
Learning we rank 32nd on the basis of 
population while on the basis of wealth we 
rank 37th, on the basis of income 34th, on 
the basis expenditure per pupil enrolled 
39th. 

In tangible wealth we are 10th, in in- 
come we rank 1(th, and in expenditure for 
luxuries we are also 10th. 

If we should resolve as a state to sup- 
port education according to our wealth 
and income and to spend for schools as 
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much proportionately as we spend for 
luxuries what a change it would make! 
We would increase our expenditure per 
child by 65%. We would by the same 
token increase our support of higher edu- 
eation by over 100%. 

But we can never do either, even in small 
part, so long as we elect senators who be- 
lieve, as some of our present ones do, that 
the public has no more right to educate a 
boy than it has to buy him an automobile, 
and that public education is a form of 
paternalism comparable to the public doles 
of England. 

The Committee report is worthy of the 
most careful study and the Committee is 
entitled to the gratitude of all those who 
are willing to know the truth and to work 
for a better State—better not only for the 
elite who think that education is the right 
of only those who can buy it but also for 
the rank and file of the common folk who 
cannot buy it as individuals. 

ONE MISSOURI CHILD—AND 
ANOTHER 

One Missouri child walks two blocks up- 
on paved sidewalks to school. Another 
walks two miles along a road deep in Mis- 
souri mud. The second child may sur- 
vive this handicap. 

One Missouri child is taught in a com- 
fortable, adequately equipped and taste- 
fully arranged building. Another Missouri 
child is taught in a shack, disreputable in 
appearance both without and within, poorly 
lighted, and heated (?) by an unjacketed 
stove around which in cold weather the 
children huddle in layers. The second child 
may survive these handicaps. 

One Missouri child is taught in an en- 
vironment in which the fundamental laws 
of health are conscientiously observed. An- 
other Missouri child attends a school an 
itemization of whose violations of the same 
laws would make an exceedingly distasteful 
bit of reading. Still, the second child may 
survive this handicap. 

One Misouri child’ is taught by a teacher 
with a trained mind, a professional attitude, 
a love for children. Light and joy attend 
all her ways. Another Missouri child is 
taught by an untrained eacher, stolid of 
mind, careless of person, with no profes- 
sional outlook, with no care for children, 
with no joy in work. CAN THE SEC- 
OND MISSOURI CHILD SURVIVE 
THIS HANDICAP? - 
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SPRINGFIELD AWAKENS. 


The City of Springfield, the Queen of the 
Ozarks, seems to be waking up to the fact 
that her schools are not exactly becoming to 
her queenly character. A survey recently 
made by Chas. A. Smith of Kansas City, 
school architect and engineer, has been re- 
ported to the Springfield Board of Educa- 
tion. 

In this report he recommends that an ex- 
penditure of approximately one and three- 
quarter million dollars will be necessary to 
bring the school system up to the normal. 
Mr. Smith says in his report that seven 
schools should be abandoned at the earliest 
possible time. He condemns them as ex- 
tremely unsanitary and as a constant men- 
ace to health due to their antiquated sys- 
tem of heating, lighting and ventilation. 
Five others can with improvements and ad- 
ditions be ranked favorably with modern 
school structures. Of the twenty-two grade 
buildings, not one ranks up to the stand- 
ard. Only five are ranked high enough to 
be tolerable. Fourteen are rated as fire 
traps. 

The white children of Springfield who 
are attending high school are housed in 
one senior and three junior high school 
buildings. The senior high school build- 
ing is reported as being in good repair but 
in an overcrowded condition and in need 
of some additions and alterations. The 
junior high schools need gymnasiums and 
study halls and the exterior walls need to 
be water-proofed. They are reported as 
leaking badly. 

The negro schools are listed as bad. 

Superintendent Study in an interview to 
“The Springfield Daily News’’ of Novem- 
ber 26th confirms the report of Mr. Smith, 
the engineer. This issue of ‘‘The Spring- 
field Daily News’’ gives statements from 
many of the leading citizens of Springfield 
practically all of whom agree that build- 
ing conditions there are very deplorable 
and that measures should be taken at once 
to remedy them. 

The first step in improvement of any situ- 
ation is a full realization of that situation. 
This, it seems is being realized in Spring- 
field. ‘‘The News’’ says editorially ‘“We 
have knowingly matched the lives, the 
health and the happiness of our children 


against a few dollars; we have pussy-footed 
about it all and told ourselves that it would 
be bad civie policy to tell he people the 
truth. As if the people did not know, as 
if men and women, coming to our city to 
make this their homes, have not damned 
and cursed us when the day came to lead 
their littles ones to some of the holes we 
call ‘schools’.”” He concludes his editorial 
with this significant statement—‘‘ But with 
such tools as we possess, without waiting 
for a legislature to play polities, or for an 
amendment to our constitution, the citizens 
of Springfield should vote such money as 
they can to at least make the schools ade- 
quate, safe and sanitary. To do less than 
that, and to do less than that immediately, 
makes criminals of us all.’’ 


EDUCATION AND MORALITY 


Morality determines the very texture of 
life. Anv educational svstem which omits 
substantial moral education is inadequate. 
A college must promote morality—by main- 
taining teachers whose influence upon stu- 
dents is sound: bv keeping an open-minded 
attitnde and hv making honest inquiry into 
the results of conduct so that its moral 
eode shall accord with fact and not be 
simnlv traditional: by striving to maintain 
snch a tone in the student body that the 
infnence of the students upon each other 
will he helnfnl: and bv insniring a spirit 
of asniration which will lead students and 
faenltv to commit their energies as well 
as their minds to the attainment of high 
standards. 

The present resentment toward moral 
codes is due partly to the influence of war 
on conduct, partly to the desire to escape 
from obsolete rules, and partly to the pass- 
ing vogue for primitive animalism under 
the names of freedom and self-expression. 
This vogue must pass, for moral discipline 
is now, as always, the mainspring of human 
society.—Antioch Notes. 





Four thing a man must learn to do 

If he would make his record true! 

To think without confusion clearly; 

To love his fellowman sincerely; 

To act from honest motives purely; 

To trust in God and heaven securely. 
—Henry Van Dyke. 
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The Trumpet Call 


CORNELIA S. ADAIR 
President of the National Education Association. 

From.time immemorial when the trumpet call has sounded 
men have come up from the highways and the byways to 
serve in the armies. They have responded to the call for 
enlistment and have rallied round the flag to defend what 
they held precious. Humanity has learned to honor them 
for their devotion to the common weal and has adorned its 
public places with monuments to their memory. 

T oday anew trumpet call is sounded for service in another 
army larger in numbers even than the present combat forces 
of our great nation. Those who rally for this new army— 
like the soldiers and sailors—are servants of the public. Like 
them also they are defenders of the common weal. Daily 
this army a million strong marches forth to the schoolrooms 
to lead the children on their way. Verily it holds the destiny 
of the race in its hands. Its sacred trust requires the highest 
devotion, training, and skill. That the teaching army may ] 
be true to this exalted trust professional organizations are 
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urging that all teachers enlist in the cause and work on the : 
problems of the profession. This challenge 1s more stg- of 
nificant than the call to arms that have gone echoing down " 

. . . e, 

the ages. Itis the trumpet call to join the ranks of our com- 
rades in local, state, and national associations in their efforts m 
to elevate teaching and magnify education as the greatest as 
constructive force in the modern social advance. Can any oa 
teacher afford not to enlist! re 
or 
ma 
WHAT DO YOU PLAY? ms 
By James Frederick Rogers, M. D., Chief, Division of Physical Education me 
and School Hygiene, U. S. Bureau of Education. os 
r 
VERYONE PLAYS at something. It largely on play of an earlier and simpler itse 
may be at running a ear, or a motor’ kind which we carried on in our child- am: 
boat, at dressing in the latest fashion, hood. F but 
at climbing the social scale, or at making The child is father of the man even if 9 
money in order to purchase cars and mo-_ he differs in detail, and the man should Cla 
tor hoats, and clothes, and leisure to not forget this in thinking of, and for, gro 
climb the ladder of social prestige. It the children of the present and the adults they 
may be that our game looks toward more of the future. at that 
substantial rewards, in scientific, artistic, To the greedy vision of the realtor who fore 
literary or other achievement. We some- has prematurely aged, or the ealeulating pre 
times forget that all this play, and that eye of the public official who has lost 3 


success and pleasure in this play, depends sight of his youth, an acre of non-taxable idea 
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land lying open to the sun in the center 
of a city, or standing untilled by the side 
of a country school house is seemingly 
the height of economic folly. Yet it was 
on such a bit of ground that these fast- 
playing adults got their start in life. 

It is a pity that we often age so early, 
at least in memory, and that by forget- 
ting our own childhood we unfortunately 
overlooked the needs of the child of to- 
day. 

Fortunately we Americans are, on the 
whole, becoming more youthful and more 
wise and are beginning to take thought 
for the physical education of the rising 
generation which, in too many communi- 
ties, has even lacked the first essential 


SANTA 
What He 


By Lucy 


N THE READJUSTMENTS of atti- 

tudes and modes of thinking which some 

people are sincerely trying to make, the 
Santa Claus idea should receive intelligent 
attention. This is true especially in view 
of some rather sharp contrasts of thought, 
and some unwholesome emphasis on certain 
features of this perennial subject. 

There are three easily distinguishable 
modes of thinking relating to Santa Claus: 

1. Some people inherit their ideas of 
Santa Claus, and think about them in ac- 
cordance with what they were when they 
received them, never working them over 
or readjusting them to any new light that 
may come to them in their enlarging life. 
They think of Santa Claus as invented 
merely to please children, and that in the 
pre-Christmas preparation (preparation 
for what?) or in the Christmas celebration 
itself, whatever relating to Santa Claus 
amuses the children is not only legitimate 
but also desirable. 

2. Other people think that the Santa 
Claus legend is altogether untrue, silly for 
grown-ups to talk about seriously among 
themselves; deceptive to tell to children in 
that the primary idea is false, and there- 
fore harmful to the children’s growing ap- 
preciation of truth. 

__3. Another view is that the Santa Claus 
idea is altogether true and immeasurably 


for such education—room to play. Legis- 
lators are remembering their important, 
if humble, beginnings by passing laws 
providing for attention in school to the 
physical foundations of the child, and 
teachers are responding by making more 
of the bodies with which they must deal, 
and of the conditions on which all school 
progress will depend. 

There is evidence that in crowded cities 
and sophisticated rural life the child may 
gain again what he was in serious danger 
of losing,—full opportunity for attaining 
to complete manhood and womanhood 
with its perennial opportunity to renew 
itself and improve itself in the gener- 
ations to be. 


CLAUS 
Really Is. 


Austin Ball. 


beneficial to both grown-ups and children. 
This view further maintains that the 
various metaphorical features of the leg- 
end, if looked at rightly, are not only 
sensible and wholesome for grown-ups, but 
also are so suggestive and inspiring to chil- 
dren in lands where christianity is even 
somewhat practiced, as to constitute an im- 
portant means of the child’s higher de- 
velopment. 

Prefacing this view is the consideration 
that the world of truth is muen more exten- 
sive than the world of fact. A large part 
of this fact world is material and tran- 
sient in its nature, and it is judged chiefly 
by its material element. On the other 
hand the great world of truth and pow'r 
immeasurably vast is chiefly spiritual and 
abiding. But because people are humanly 
hmited in their power to think, they need 
to have great truths, spiritual forees, ex- 
pressed to them in forms of imagined ma- 
terial because of their habit in everyday 
life of experiencing the spiritual usually 
interwoven with the material of forms, 
sounds, action and so on. 

The understanding of this human need 
of some medium upon which the man’s or 
the éhild’s imagination can lay hold until 
he can lift himself up into conscious con- 
tact with the great spiritual forces of the 
unseen world is of prime importance. Not 
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only is it essential for understanding the 
character of Santa Claus, but also to every 
intelligent person’s mode of thinking. 
Prefacing, I say, this third view of Santa 
Claus is the consideration of the relation- 
ship between the vast world of spirit and 
the smaller world of fact, interpenetrating 
as they are; and the consideration of the 
expression of each. Fact is stated as fact; 
truth or power beyond the material, often 
needs to be expressed in fact form in order 
to bring it nearer to people’s realization, 
but with hints or a mental atmosphere that 
shows it is only a device, not a fact. 

What then, underneath the medium, the 
device, the form of the ruddy old man 
that comes at Christmas time with gifts— 
what really is he? And just how should 
people think about him; and thinking, how 
should they talk and act regarding him? 
Tie third view of the subject calls for 
answers to these questions. 

What really is Santa Claus? Whatever 
the origin of the Santa Claus idea, derived 
probably from the character and works of 
Good Bishop Nicholas centuries ago, it ‘as 
become a part of Christian thought and 
feeling relating to the central fact of 
Christianity, viz. the Incarnation. 

Santa Claus is the personification (an 
immaterial something expressed in the 
form of a person, for people’s clearer 
realization and enjoyment) of the great 
spirit of love, generosity, and self sacrifice, 
in connection with the celebration of the 
birth of the Christ-Child. The Santa 
Claus idea is therefore an extension of the 
great Mystery of the Incarnation, the 
foundation truth and at the same time the 
essential fact of a religion which millions 
of people believe in a way, and some try 
earnestly to practice. Santa Claus is ‘‘the 
Shadow of heavenly things.’’ (For further 
thought on the shadowing of heavenly 
things in material form see Hebrews 10: 
1-10.) He is the personification (the 
shadowing) of love and generosity, (the 
Father so loved that He gave the Son) ; 
and self-sacrifice, (the Father gave up for 
a time association with the Son on the 
throne of the universe and gave Him to the 
world; the Son willingly sacrificed ‘the 
glory of heaven for a time, for the benefit 
and happiness of the people on earth.) 
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The various features of the old legend 
of Santa Claus as it has come down thru 
the years, should be linked up by parents 
and teachers with its basic idea of the im- 
measurable love and kindness of God. This 
will tend to preclude any cheapening ideas 
rooted in ordinary facts. There is no Mrs. 
Santa Claus, Santa Claus being above the 
human; and perfect love being femininely 
tender and refined, ag well as masculinely 
strong and self-sacrificing. 

1. No one knows where Santa comes 
from for no one can locate the seat of 
almighty power. 

Where Santa Claus lives there is no one 
that knows. 

And where Santa comes from or whither 
he goes. 

But always and always at each Christmas- 
tide 

Abroad in his sleigh does old Santa Claus 
ride. 

He never comes out in the light of the day, 

O, no, indeed! Never! That isn’t his way. 

(Poulsson ) 

2. He comes and goes unseen, unheard, 
because love itself is not visible or audible 
or tangible to human senses. 

3. Santa Claus is white-haired but has 
the ruddiness of youth, because love in its 
fulness is mature. It is timeless and never 
decays, being eternally young. 

4. He uses a reindeer sleigh because love 
is an active force and must go to deliver 
its gifts. Also this love must be kept for 
us close to its mystery of greatness and 
power, so a form of conveyance, not of our 
familiar work-a-day world of the middle 
zone, but an unusual tho simple one, is 
most fitting. 

But, it is objected, you lie to the chil- 
dren when you say Santa comes down thie 
chimney. Do you? You who have felt the 
unwonted spell of Christmas good will and 
good cheer upon you, have you any way of 
proving that those great currents of kindly 
thought and feeling released by Christen- 
dom in the Holy Season, and realized more 
and more sensibly by you as the Birthday 
approaches—have you any way of proving 
that they came in to you thru the door- 
way and not through the chimney way, or 
any other aperture into your too much fact- 
ridden home? Besides you do not need on 
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your own responsibility to say, Santa comes 
down the chimney. Sincerity and fairness 
demand that the little child’s question: 
‘‘Does he really, really come down the 
chimney,’’ be met. But if he asks the 
question sincerely, he probably means it as 
a fact question: does a flesh and blood man 
named Santa Claus actually come down 
the chimney? And he is asking for a 
fact answer. Santa Claus being what he 
is, you cannot be sure of answering the 
question truthfully if you say no. The 
child’s question being the kind it is, a fact 
question, you cannot fairly say yes. But 
in simple justice to the child you must 
do your best to answer it. The fair and 
truthful answer will partly evade the 
child’s question and throw him back upon 
the mystery. The reply may well be, ‘‘I 
never saw him—no one ever saw him or 
really heard him come down the chimney 
but that’s what the story of him says, and 
I think he can come into any home thru 
any opening that is not unlovingly barred 
against him.’’ (Little children, like the 
children of Israel have to be gradually edu- 
cated into great truths.) ‘‘You know 
there’s no one that knows where Santa 
comes from nor whither he goes, he is so 
wonderful; and I think also people don’t 
know just when he comes either.”’ 

A little child gains his first impressions 
of religious truth, as his first impressions 
of his mother’s love, thru his feelings. And 
experience with children leaves no room 
for doubt that they may be highly moved 
but not necessarily confused or disturbed 
by something they cannot intellectually 
grasp. The mystery in the Santa Claus 
idea is a beautiful and satisfying truth 
with which to meet the child’s religious 
instinct which carries with it a sense of 
mystery. When that sense of mystery is 
linked up for little children with the simple 
story of the Christ-Child, composed from 
the New Testament account; and for the 
older children prefaced by prophecies in 
the Old Testament, it stimulates their imag- 
ination and wonder over the very heart of 
Christianity. 

Probably one of the greatest mistakes, 
and certainly the most confusing to little 
children, made in carrying out the Santa 
Claus idea, is the mistake often made in 
connection with representing Santa Claus 
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at the church festival or in the private 
home, or in the toy-shop. Telling the child 
that Santa Claus will be there and distrib- 
ute the gifts, and trying to conceal who it 
is that is playing Santa Claus, puts the em- 
phasis on the shadow of the great truth 
rather than on the truth itself. Besides 
it confuses the children’s minds. They 
can sense the truth of the great mystery 
and it delights them, but when grown-ups 
confuse it with facts, it confuses and often 
sorely distresses the little child, as in this 
case. 

Mary was in Edgeville for the week-end 
before Christmas. On her return she was 
telling her little friend Helen of having 
seen Santa Claus down town in Edgeville 
Saturday afternoon. Helen’s prompt reply 
was, ‘‘O, you couldn’t have seen him there 
Saturday afternoon, for I saw him here 
in Centerton that very afternoon. I 
really, really saw him. And when I asked 
mamma if it was truly, truly Santa Claus, 
she said yes.’’ 

The children were confused and unhappy, 
and the sensitive one tossed feverishly in 
her dreams troubled because she couldn’t 
straighten out the facts that had for her 
been warped and confused with truth. 

Such mistakes may easily be avoided by 
always telling the children, that father, 
Uncle Jo or Aunt Emma, as the case may 
be, is going to play being Santa Claus, and 
dress up as people think of Santa Claus 
being dressed, in white and warm red that 
make us think of the purity and love of the 
little Christ-Child. 

And so even the little children may be 
kept close to the wonderful mystery which 
Santa Claus shadows forth to old and young 
alike. That is, they may be kept close to it, 
if parents and teachers wisely keep before 
them the simple beautiful story; and also 
protect them from occasions and people 
that emphasize the shadow at the expense of 
the spiritual substance. 

We are glad for merchants to sell their 
Christmas wares, but we earnestly beg for 
grown-ups as well as for children, subordi- 
nation of the material aspect of the Santa 
Claus, and emphasis on its spiritual values. 
There is supreme value in the opportunity 
to train children’s appreciation of the love 
of God. The time of Santa Claus is the 
oppertunity for grown-ups to realize more 
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fully than last year that the Christ-Child ig 
the source of all spiritual life, and that be- 
coming as a little child turns one toward the 
entrance of the Kingdom. 

Then, grown-up children, as well as 
those of fewer years, feel yourselves into 
the real character of Santa Claus, aided 


Patterns? 


in the joy of it by the stockings all hung 

by the chimney with care, 

‘*And may you be happy and grateful and 
gay 

As everyone should be on glad Christmas 
Day.”’ 


Why Not? 


Ella Victoria Dobbs 


9 THE DAYS when a geography lesson 
meant chiefly describing rivers, nam- 

ing capes and answering map questions 
with the book closed, it was appropriate 
that the Art lesson should consist chiefly 
of attempting to reproduce on one half 
of the page, left blank for the purpose, the 
bit of historic design or the sketch shown 
on the first half. 

The most popular primer of the last cen- 
tury set the standard for well-behaved 
children in the injunction ‘‘Do not ask 
why, but do as you are bid.’’ The twen- 
tieth century child born into the atmos- 
phere of scientific investigation is an ani- 
mated question mark and quite ready to 
venture into unknown fields through ex- 
perimentation, thereby not only making 
proved facts definitely his own but expe- 
riencing that greatest of all joys, the joy 
of creation, for there is no prouder mo- 
men for any of us than that in which we 
say, ‘‘See, I did this all by myself.’’ 

One of the unhappy products of our 
highly standardized system of mass in- 
struction is the over-emphasis upon results 
which can be easily measured. In the 
field of Art these results are so many 
sketches, bookcovers, door stops or what 
not, and since these are the results upon 
which promotions are made and teachers 
are rated, why not take the shortest and 
surest road to success, i. e.—copy a good 
pattern? 

The attempt to reproduce a good model 
has certain values in developing skill 
through the analysis of the technique of a 
successful worker, but this value comes 
only to the advanced student who is able 
to compare different methods of procedure. 

Copying models has another value for 
weak and poorly trained teachers. A well 
known supervisor of Manual Arts was 


asked ‘‘Do you use ,a definite Course of 
Study?’’ After gazing a moment thought- 
fully at the ceiling he replied, ‘‘Yes | 
have a Course of Study—it is such an 
excellent thing to depart from.’’ He then 
explained that he had organized a good 
series of projects which would cover the 
field reasonably well, and this he asked 
new instructors to follow until he dis- 
covered that the teacher was bigger than 
the course outlined, and knew his work 
well enough to be trusted to work inde- 
pendently. After that the Course became 
merely a suggestion as to the field to be 
eovered. On this basis patterns have a 
certain value for poorly prepared teach- 
ers who dare not venture out of a beaten 
track. It is probably better for those who 
frankly do not know, to paint a door- 
stop, for example, according to specific 
directions, so much blue here, so much 
orange there, than to admire lovingly their 
own productions which may have hideous 
eolor combinations. Nevertheless there 
are other values to be gained only through 
self expression and through struggling 
alone with resisting materials until one 
masters them. 


What are the results we really seek? 
Sketches, painted panels and book cov- 
ers? Or, a sincere love of beauty and 
some power to create it? 


We are at the present time abject slaves 
to a monster we call Style. Few of us dare 
appear in high shoes if Style calls for low 
ones. Be the Style good or bad, becoming 
or otherwise, it ‘‘gets’’ most of us in time, 
even though we rebel at first; and for the 
most part we meekly ask ‘‘ What are They 
using now? What is the Style?’’ and we 
purchase accordingly, whether or not 
beauty is achieved. 
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What matter if short sleeves display 
boney or beefy arms, or ‘‘nude’’ hose at- 
tract attention to shapeless ankles, if only 
the god of Style is worshipped? 

If our emphasis upon these tangible, 
measurable results is responsible for this 
slavery, would it not be well to seek a 
method which will cultivate independence 
and which will reward real knowledge 
rather than unthinking imitation? 

A little boy described the process of 
paper cutting by saying—‘‘ You just think 
about something and then cut out your 
think.’’? Such a method emphasizes his 
mental picture. He must see with his 
mind’s eye the idea which is his ‘‘think.”’ 

In the use of a pattern or in following 
dictation he is trying to express, not his 
idea, but the teacher’s, and often his im- 
pressions are very vague as to what that 
idea is and his results correspondingly dis- 
appointing. 

When he works more directly, express- 
ing his own idea, making his own pattern, 
what he produces is a sort of photograph 
or a cross section of his real advancement. 
It shows what he ean do alone and what 
he likes, which is the honest measure of 
his progress. It may be very crude either 
because his idea is low or because of poor 
control of his tools, but it offers a bed- 
rock foundation on which to build a real 
apnreciation. 

In free expression the maker is gener- 
allv aware of the points in which his work 
falls below his idea and ideals. and in ex- 
hibiting it, he points out its defects sav- 
ing, as we have often heard,—‘‘It isn’t 
very good but T can make a better one 
next time,’’ or ‘‘Tf I had had ‘littler’ nails, 
ete.’’ or ‘‘T got mine too erowded.’’ or 
so on. On the other hand when the de- 
mand is for the dictated expression of the 
teacher’s idea, he freauently asks ‘‘Ts this 
what you want?’’ ‘Will this do?’’ ‘‘Do 
I have to do it over?’’ 

There can be no question as to which of 
these two attitudes toward work is the 
more desirable. The only question hinges 
on the type of results desired. If the 
things made are in themselves the chief 
objective and we are to measure them by 
commercial standards then patterns are 
great short cuts to suecess. But if our 
purpose is to develop thinking and un- 


derstanding minds, a considerable degree 
of self expression is necessary especially 
in the early stages of progress. When 
through his free expréssion we discover 
the real level of the child’s appreciation, 
be it ever so low, it becomes relatively easy 
to ‘‘begin at that point of contact,’’ as 
the old educational law puts it, and pro- 
ceed from what is known and admired to 
the discovery of new forms of beauty and 
the improvement of skill. 

One of the chief drawbacks to success 
in the field of art and handwork is a 
weak dependence upon patterns and over- 
supervision. The pupil learns to make one 
thing in one way but is lost if adjustments 
must be made. He becomes like the 
famous doctor who could eure only fits. 
He is always waiting for some one to ‘‘tell 
him how,’’ and often has vague impres- 
sions when he is told. He believes some 
things are good and others bad because 
the teacher said so. He does not know 
why they are good or bad. He cannot ap- 
preciate harmony and proportion in color 
and spacing for these are not learned 
through telling. They come by expe- 
rience. 

In the hurry of our present day life 
the quick superficial results tempt us to 
use patterns in many fields but substan- 
tial growth comes through experience. 
Creative effort, originality, initiative, in- 
dependence are born of self expression. 

What results do we seek? 





TO THE TEACHER 


The eyes of the ages are toward him. 
The love of the race is his own. 

The heart of the world will reward him 
With a name that is more than a throne. 


The life that he lives in unending, 

. For he is the servant of youth. 

Earth is lit by the flame he is tending, 
This priest at the altar of Truth. 


—Clarence E. Flynn. 





N. C. Bruce, Negro State School Inspector 
in the office of State Superintendent Lee has 
resigned and will leave December Ist to re- 
enter industrial work. Nathan G. Young, 
former president of Lincoln University, has 
been appointed in Mr. Bruce’s place, He as- 
sumed his duties on December Ist. 


be eS ite 
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Missouri School Administrators Annual Meeting. 
Four Big Days are Featured. 


HE ANNUAL MEETING of the Mis- 

souri School Administrators Associa- 

tion will be held in Columbia, Mis- 
souri on February 1, 2, 3, and 4. The 
largest number of school administrators 
ever assembled in the State is expected to 
be in attendance. Plans are being made 
for the attendance of one hundred and 
fourteen county school superintendents, 
all the city school superintendents and 
high school principals of the State. A 
large representation is also expected from 
the higher institutions of learning. 
Headquarters Building to be Dedicated. 

During this meeting the Missouri State 
Teachers Association will dedicate its 
‘‘New Home’’ in Columbia, Missouri and 
the officials of the Association are planning 
to have a representative from every com- 
munity teachers organization in the State 
to attend this important event. The dedi- 
cation of the ‘‘New Home’’ of the State 
Teachers Association will bring hundreds 
of teachers to Columbia who will also at- 
tend the meeting of the school adminis- 
trators. 

The officials of the Administrators As- 
sociation are making plans to accommo- 
date the thousand or more school admin- 
istrators and teachers who will be in Co- 
lumbia, Missouri from February 1 to 4 
inclusive. 

County Superintendents meet with the 
City School Administrators. 

The county school superintendents will 
meet jointly with the city school adminis- 
trators instead of holding their annual con- 
vention in April. State Superintendent 
Lee is cooperating with the officials of 
the Missouri Administrators Association 
in constructing the program so that it 
will be of interest and value to the school 
administrators in all types of public 
schools in the State. 

Since the county superintendents are 
required by law to hold a four day con- 
vention, they will meet two days earlier 
than the city school administrators. The 
county superintendent will meet separate- 
ly on Tuesday evening, January 31st and 
Wednesday, February Ist. The city school 
administrators will meet jointly with the 
county superintendents on Wednesday 


evening, February lst and the remaining 
days of the Association. Plans are being 
made to hold several departmental meet- 
ings for the city superintendents, county 
superintendents, and high school princi- 
pals, The complete program will be 
mailed about December 10th. and pub- 
lished in the January number of the School 
and Community. 
Prominent Educators to Speak. 

The following speakers outside of the 
State have been secured to disuess edu- 
eational problems in Missouri: 

For City School Administrators 

William M. McAndrew, Superintendent 
of Schools, Chicago, Illinois. 

Thomas C. Alexander, Professor of Edu- 
eation, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, who is a specialist in 
school supervision. 

E. C. Brooks, President of North Caro- 
lina Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege and who was State Superintend- 
ent of Schools of North Carolina when 
a state school financing program was 
initiated and adopted. 

John Rufi, Head of the Department of 
Education, Michigan State College, 
Lansing, and who will become Profes- 
sor of Secondary Edueation at the 
University of Missouri on June l, 
1928. 

Primarily for the County Superintendents: 

Orville G. Brim, Professor of Ohio State 
University and nationally known 
specialist in Rural and Elementary 
Education. 

Dewitt F. Henderson, County Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Pulaski County, 
Little Rock, Arkansas and a former 
Missourian who is considered to be 
one of the most successful county 
superintendents in the country. 

Geo. T. Selke, President Teachers Col- 
lege, St. Cloud, Minnesota, who is a 
specialist in Rural and Elementary 
Education. 

For General Session, Wednesday Evening, 
February Ist: 

Strickland Gilliland, one of the most 
famous lecturers and entertainers in 
America. Subject of his lecture will 
be ‘‘North of the Ears.’’ 
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MORAL TRAINING AS A CONSTANT GRACE 
Grace H. Y. Griffin 


HE TEACHER WHO would be a real 

educator today must analyse his job. 

First, he must establish an adequate 
aim of education. Second, he must know 
the materials thru which he can realize 
his educational aim. Third, he must 
know by what principles the child de- 
velops to the fulfilment of this education- 
al aim. 

Educational Aim 

Before one can formulate an educa- 
tional aim he must note the condition 
and needs of man. Everywhere man 
lives in group life. The individual must 
live in and be a part of society. There- 
fore, whatever benefits him as a part of 
society must benefit society. If the in- 
terests of the individual and society are 
in terms of each other, it is clear that an 
adequate aim of education must seek the 
highest good of both the individual and 
society. 

Let us assume that the aim of educa- 
tion is to make the individual socially ef- 
ficient. 

An analysis of the term ‘‘efficiency”’ 
suggests a threefold meaning, namely, in- 
formation, practice, and right emotions. 
This analysis applied to the assumed 
aim of education means (1) that the in- 
dividual has the necessary information 
to be successful in group life, (2) that 
he has the habits that contribute to his 
advantage and to that of society, and (3) 
that he has the purposes and ideals in life 
that will aid information and habits thru 
the ruling power of his emotional life. 

Any adequate aim of education must 
meet four specific conditions. (1) It 
must be broad enough to include all de- 
sirable objectives. It must be so funda- 
mental that when it is realized, other 
objectives will be secured as by-producets 
of the stated aim. Inasmuch as the in- 
dividual and society are the two factors 
concerned in human development and 
edueation is the harmonizing factor, the 
aim must be such that the individual will 
become as efficient as possible. (2) An 
adequate aim of education must be so 
definite that it points to that which is to 
be done and reveals the method by which 


it is to be done. The assumed aim is 
definite in that it directs itself to the 
individual’s training for knowledge, hab- 
its, and ideals that bring him success thru 
his participation in and service to society. 
(3) The aim of education must be pro- 
gressive in that, while it does not change, 
it allows progress and change in society 
and fits the individual to meet the chang- 
ing conditions of society. The aim as 
stated allows progress in society because 
activities and contributions of individuals 
of education must apply to any kind of 
school under any condition. The as- 
sumed aim is universal in its application 
to any school when it fulfiils its function 
as a supplement to the other institutions 
of society in their training of the individ- 
ual. ‘‘Making the individual socially ef- 
ficient’’ as an educational aim meets the 
four point standard. 
Morality a Fundamental in Social 
Efficiency 

As soon as one accepts an aim for edu- 
cation other questions arise. What are 
the working materials at hand thru which 
the child may be developed into a socially 
efficient person? What methods or prin- 
ciples should be used in the child’s edu- 
cation? 

Let us try to answer these questions by 
applying our aim of education to a few 
everyday school situations. Obviously, 
the schoo! has as its working medium the 
curriculum and a few psychological laws 
of learning. The term ‘‘curriculum’’ is 
meant to include both subject-matter and 
activities necessary to satisfy the elements 
of our educational aim, namely informa- 
tion, habits, and right emotions. 

One attribute of the socially efficient 
person is morality. Morality is the best 
ideals of society put into practice. It 
follows then that it is the duty of the 
school to guide the child into participa- 
tion in the best activities and ideals of 
society. The curriculum should be such 
that life in school and out of school pre- 
sents a unity to the child. The school’s 
function is to supplement other phases of 
life, not to stand apart from them. All 
activities in the school and in the home 
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and community must be so closely related 
that habits and ideals acquired at school 
will function wherever the child may be. 
The school which insists upon toothbrush 
drills, but does not instil the idea that it 
is the practice of a principle of hygienic 
living to be observed every day of the 
year, has failed to reach the standard 
of our aim of education. 
What has Classroom Practice to do with 
Morality? 

Keeping in mind our definition of mor- 
ality, what has classroom practice to do 
with this problem? If participation in 
the best group activity is at a premium, 
classroom procedure must help to fix 
habits of responsibility to the group for 
a definite contribution. The child may 
recite only what the entire class has been 
required to learn but this situation does 
not meet the problem. He must learn to 
do something for the group. Every sub- 
ject in the course of study should be 
taught in such a way that the coveted 
recognition and approval can be secured 
only by taking an active and acceptable 
part in the class activity. Thus the child 
is compelled to identify his best good 
with that of the group. The classroom 
situation here is helping to form a basis 
for later efficiency in society. Ability to 
form correct judgments is an important 
factor in morality. In this the classroom 
has another opportunity, for when sub- 
ject-matter is skillfully presented the 
child is constant!y called upon to weigh 
evidence and form judgments. He should 
be led to see relationships between causes 
and effects in subject-matter and in his 
own activities. Material such as history, 
literature and the fine arts which rec- 
ords the deeds, thots and ideals of men, 
affords patterns of action for the child. 
It is the business of the school to select 
the most wholesome of these patterns and 
to present them in a way that the child 
may gain a knowledge of correct moral 
standards. He should be trained to put 
these moral standards into practice, re- 
ceiving therefor the approval of his 
group in order that he may learn to at- 
tach the proper value to these standards. 
By this method he gains knowledge, hab- 
its, and appreciations of morality. 

In the elementary school, children 
should learn of social relations and how 








they have been met. Moral values are 
gained thru understanding class prob- 
lems, industrial conditions, questions of 
education, health, and social betterment. 
Desirable new ideas must be put into ac- 
tion, followed by some satisfying econdi- 
tion in order to convince the child that 
right action is worthwhile. The adult 
may be able to do a thing simply because 
he knows it is right, but children judge 
the value of an act by its results as they 
see them. 

Literature as Means to Moral Ideals 

Literature is really an attempt to inter- 
pret life. Thru this medium the teacher 
ean help the child to build up ideals of 
morality. The story hour is rich in op- 
portunity for ethical training thru ap- 
peal to the finer emotions. The child 
must enjoy the literature presented to 
him. This means that ideas are not to 
be torn to shreds for grammatical con- 
structions. The literature used must be 
easy enough in thot and form for him to 
be able to connect it with his own exper- 
ience. Direct preaching is no more agree- 
able to a child than to an adult, but the 
teacher can avoid this and still give mor- 
al lessons. Well directed discussions and 
problematic questions bring out a definite 
relationship between the pupil’s reading 
and his personal experiences. Again, 
these knowledge situations should be fol- 
lowed by activity in order to make the 
new truth the child’s own. Again, the 
impression of worth-whileness must not 
2 neglected. 

Fine Arts and Morals 

The fine arts are almost essential to 
the proper development of the child’s 
moral nature. Besides the tangible val- 
ues, they satisfy in a wholesome and up- 
lifting manner his emotional life which 
seeks some kind of satisfaction or ex- 
pression. Music attracts practically all 
children. However, it is important to 
guide that attraction. Beautiful music 
appeals to the finer emotions, and may 
often be the deciding factor in the forma- 
tion of. high resolves. On the other hand, 
the coarse and vulgar in so-called music 
breaks down high ambitions and resolves, 
and often leads the individuals into situ- 
ations appropriate to its kind. Every child 
has a right to learn to enjoy his musical 
heritage. A whclesome interest for lei- 
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sure time is added if the child can be 
taught to express himself even in a very 
simple musical manner. Some apprecia- 
tion of art even for the unskilled is of 
decided value. It furnishes the individ- 
ual with another worthy interest for his 
leisure. The ability to make the -home 
artistic and delightful is important to 
home life. Home should be enjoyable 
and refining, a place where one practices 
the best there is in him. Art in its various 
forms helps to make it such a place. 

. Science Heads to a Higher Plane of 

Action. 

Science opens the way to better con- 
trol of our environment. Better living 
conditions and means of advancement of- 
fer opportunity for contact with the best 
that men are thinking and doing. Be- 
sides broadening the field of knowledge, 
the field of activity in terms of society 
is enlarged. Science should be taught to 
the elementary school child in relation 
to his active life. It should enable him 
to act on a higher plane. It should en- 
able him to think and appreciate on a 
higher plane. It should impress him with 
his own true worth as the highest of crea- 
tion. With a proper sense of one’s worth, 
there tends to develop a feeling of re- 
sponsibility to one’s self, to society, and 
to God. A feeling of reverence for the 
Creator instils a desire to have a part in 
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progress toward better things. These 
values of science will not be overlooked 
by the teacher who is socially efficient. 


Vocational Guidance Furnishes Motive 
for Morals. 


Thru vocational guidance the child will 
learn the personal qualities required for 
success in particular industries and pro- 
fessions. Thus a new impelling motive 
is set for forming good habits. Thru vo- 
cational guidance his understanding of 
social problems will be broadened and 
his sense of values deepened, because he 
has learned something of social and eco- 
nomic conditions of workers in various 
industries. Thru this guidance the child 
should learn the dignity of labor, and 
gain the ideal that only he who gives 
something to the world has measured up 
to his responsibility. 

Whatever subjects are to be taught, 
the aim of education remains constant. 
The fundamental elements comprising it 
remain constant. The socially efficient 
teacher will never forget that one of the 
unceasing duties is to give the child a 
knowledge of moral standards, train him 
in habits of morality, and to develop in 
him an appreciation of moral standards. 
In brief, to make him morally efficient is 
a part of the greater aim ‘‘to make the 
individual socially efficient.’’ 


“MUST WE HAVE WARP” 


SUGGESTED BY THE INTERNATIONAL GOOD WILL CONGRESS 
By Luther Wesley Smith. 


UST WE HAVE WAR?. That was the 
theme of the International Good Will 

_ _ Congress and the annual meeting of the 
World Alliance for Friendship through the 
Churches, which recently held their joint ses- 
sion in the city of St. Louis. Gathered there 
were some of the outstanding thinkers and 
leaders of thought in our country. I suppose 
there has never been brought together at any 
one time in our land a more brilliant array of 
men who were concentrating upon the prob- 
lem of getting rid of war, and trying to strike 
up a balance sheet for peace, discussing, giv- 
ing addresses, and holding conferences that 
they might clarify for us where we stand in 
regard to this whole war business. “Must We 
Have War?” That was their theme. And I 
want, as best I can, to give to you the general 
trend of the various thoughts presented by 
these men in this Good Will Congress. Con- 
sequently, you will readily see that I lay no 


claim to originality in the ideas I present or 
necessarily the form in which I present them. 

Must We Have War? The answer according 
to Ex-Secrtary of War Baker is “Yes—unless 
we do the things that are necessary to pre- 
vent war.” The causes of war are just as 
prevalent in the life of the world today as they 
were in 1914. Hate is a cause of war. Fred 
Smith, touring Europe, says he found there 
everywhere festering sores of hate and “on 
every hand are to be found hearts flaming with 
hatred far more widespread than was found in 
Europe when I visited it in 1913.” 

Fear is a cause of war. And because we 
have had our wars, because the nations of 
the earth have learned how quickly they can 
be plunged into war and their territories 
devastated over night, they have become fear- 
ful of war. Consequently, we find our own 
nation spending 80 per cent of its own income 
for war. The other nations of the earth are 
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spending 75 per cent of their incomes for war. 
Fear possessed our souls in 1914; but even 
more does it do so today. And fear is a cause 
for war. 

Science has brought us closer together so 
that the capital of one nation is invested in 
other nations. For example, the United States 
alone is investing abroad one thousand mil- 
lion dollars a year. That multiplies by a 
thousand fold the contacts from which fric- 
tion may arise. 

Again, science has closed the gap between 
our nations. A half century ago if England 
and America flamed with angry passions over 
a real or imagined wrong, it took three weeks 
for a note to go from one country to the other 
and three weeks more for a reply. By that 
time the nations had cooled off. Now the trans- 
Atlantic cables transmit anger immediately. 

The causes for war are just as prevalent or 
more so than in 1913. We must have war 
unless we do that which will prevent war. 

War an Anarchronism 

War is simply an instrument by which the 
nations compel settlement with each other on 
questions when there are conflicting interests. 
War is simply a means for settling disputes. 
But war as a means for settling disputes be- 
tween nations is now an anachronism. It has 
been outgrown. National wars, as we know 
them, were born in the day of an agricultural 
civilization. And when a given agricultural 
people went to war with its neighbor, invaded 
the neighbor’s territory, and was victorious, 
the enemy was weakened and what the enemy 
lost was clear gain to the invader. We are not 
living in an agricultural age now, but in an 
industrial age. The capital of one nation is 
invested in a hundred other nations. No major 
power on earth can invade another nation 
where its own people do not have large sums 
of capital invested. What is the use of wreck- 
ing a neighbor nation’s business if you own a 
large share of the stock in it? 

And in this industrial civilization, the com- 
merce and finances of the nations have become 
so inextricably interwoven that, economists 
have pointed out, it is not possible any longer 
for any nation to win a war. There is no 
such thing as victory in modern warfare, eco- 
nomically speaking. 

The Allies won the War. That is clear. 
France won the War, but look at her today. 
She is receiving her share of a tremendous 
war indemnity, yet every man in France has 
to work virtually four months out of every 
year for his government; approximately one- 
third of his entire income and salary goes to 
the government for taxes because of the war. 
The great mass of the people in France have 
been thrust into a poverty far more desperate 
than they ever knew before the World War. 
Yet—France Won the War! 

England won the War! I suppose that out- 
side of Russia there is no other first class 
power in the world today whose national life 
is in such a precarious condition as England’s, 
because of the poverty and disorganization 





which the War brought to her. Yet England 
won the War! 

Italy won the War, but out of the chaos the 
War produced there arose an autocracy under 
the dictatorship of Mussolini, an autocracy as 
inimical to liberty, as ruthless, as barbaric, 
as anything you can find in the darkness of 
the middle ages. Yet, Italy won the war! 

There is no such thing as victory in war 
today. 

Major General Henry T. Allen said in sub- 
stance, in presiding at the Armistice Eve mass 
meeting in St. Louis, “with the coming of the 
next war, in all probability our cherished civil- 
ization will go down.” 

War is a Frankenstein Monster which has 
grown into such prorrortions that it will turn 
to undo us unless we kill it. War is an an- 
achorism. 

We do not have to Remove , Causes. 


We do not have to remove the causes of 
war to kill the institution of War. For ex- 
ample: duelling was imbedded in the social 
structure of our race; it was recognized by 
our law, and defended by our churches. There 
were men who said that duelling could not 
be rooted out of our civilization. But the 
conscience of man grew weary with this un- 
reasonable, anti-Christian slaughter. Espec- 
ially did men see what duelling was when to 
the horror of the nation Alexander , Hamilton, 
one of the most brilliant and useful young 
men which our nation has produced, fell be- 
fore the smoking pistol of Aaron Burr. Men 
would no longer tolerate the instit~tion of 
duelling, and the conscience of our fathers 
outlawed this useless slaughter. They said, 
“if you practice it, we will put you behind the 
bars.” And the function of duelling which 
was to settle disputes between individuals was 
transferred from the smoking pistol to courts 
of law. 

The causes of duelling did not disappear with 
the institution. There are just as many oc- 
casions for men to fight duels today as in 
our fathers’ day, but you and I would no more 
think of resorting to it than we would of 
wearing wooden shoes. We do not have to 
kill the causes of an institution like duelling 
in order to get rid of it. 

Or, if you will, consider our own national 
life. Back there in 1787, Massachusetts and 
Virginia wanted to go to war concerning the 
boundary lines of territory they held beyond 
the Alleghanies. And yet when the problem of 
welding the colonies into a unified whole, con- 
fronted that constitutional convention in 1787 
the public conscience of the other colonies put 
such presssure upon Massachusetts and Vir- 
ginia that they were morally compelled to 
surrender their claim to the right to go to 
war with each other; they surrendered that 
right and the function of settling their dis- 
pute was transferred from war to a court 
of law. The causes of war between them did 
not disappear. Yet the institution of war 
as between them did. 
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The causes of war between France and 
Germany have not disappeared. A little over 
a year ago France and Germany came to a 
head-on controversy over the question of 
policing the Saar Valley. It was the first 
time that they had had a serious controversy 
since the occupation of the Ruhr. The news- 
papers of France and Germany each ¢arried 
flaming headlines making certain demands up- 
on their representatives at Geneva. The 
French demanded thatt the police force in the 
Saar should remain at 800. “What are 800 
men in a population of 850,000, to see to it 
that Germany discharges her obligations in 
the Saar Valley?”, shouted the French news- 
papers. 

On the other hand the German newspapers 
demanded that the police force should be re- 
duced to 500. In the light of the good faith 
which she had shown in discharging her ob- 
ligations, they claimed that it was an affront 
to the German nation to retain as many as 
800 police. 

Professor James T. Shotwell described the 
incident of these nations coming together in 
that conference at Geneva. He described the 
prime ministers of the various countries sitting 
there, and how in the center and running away 
back were the chairs and tables for the one 
hundred-five reporters. The reporters were 
dashing off their reports and sending out by 
messenger boys the paragraphs as they scrib- 
bled them down. He described Streseman and 
Briand, the representatives of Germany and 
France, respectively, sitting there, their faces 
were drawn and white, for they well knew 
that every word they spoke was being flashed 
out to the newspapers of their respective coun- 
tries, and that the passions of their peoples 
had been so aroused that unless some amicable 
settlement could be made that day in that 
conference the progress toward peace which 
they had made in recent years might well be 
jeopardized. France insisting she must have 
800, Germany demanding that the number be 
reduced to 500 . As the day wore on, the news- 
papers brought their flaring headlines stating 
that Germany and France were in dead-lock. 

And then Professor Shotwell told how one 
of the prime ministers of one of the other 
countries suggested that they call in before 
the conferences Canadian officer in charge of 
the police force in the Saar. But the Ca- 
nadian officer stated that he was under in- 
struction from his government, and there was 
nothing he could say except that 800 men 
were absolutely necessary. He went out. Then 
this same prime minister asked that he be 
recalled. And he put this question: “By what 
method do you arrive at the numbers needed to 
Police the Saar Valley?” 

The Canadian officer went on to tell how 
many men were needed here, and how many 
men were needed there. Soon it was ap- 
parent to everybody that in reality he was 
voting for 500 men. A slight smile of relaxa- 
tion came upon the faces of men whose faces 
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through the hours of that day had been tense 
and drawn. 

Then, one of the other men in the confer- 
ence turned to Briand and said, “You are not 
willing to say that you can get along with 
less than 800, but are you and your govern- 
ment willing to say that you will try to get 
along with less than 800?” 

“Yes,” 

Then, turning to Streseman, the question 
was asked: “Would you and your government 
be satisfied if the French were to assure you 
that not more than 500 French soldiers would 
appear on the streets at any one time?” 

“Yes, that is satisfactory.” 

Thus, the matter was concluded amicably. 
What had apparently been a stumbling block 
disappeared, and in the calm sane discussion 
around this conference table this controversy, 
really very trivial but which had assumed such 
tremendous proportions, was seen for the in- 
significant thing that it was. 

And as everyone sighed with relief, Herr 
Streseman turned to Briand and said—not for 
publication but loud enough that Professor 
Shotwell heard it—“My colleague, if we had 
had this instrument in 1914, there would have 
been no World War.” You do not have to 
remove the causes of war to kill the institution 
of war. 

When once the aroused Christian conscience 
of this county said to duelling that “Thou 
shalt go!” it went. When aroused, the Chris- 
tian conscience said to slavery, “Go!”, and 
it went, although there are men today who 
are just as willing to procure human labor for 
nothing as they were a century ago; but slav- 
ery has gone—for it has been outlawed by an 
awakened Christian conscience. Similarly, the 
saloon—there are as many causes for the 
saloon today in the appetites of men as there 
ever were; but when an aroused Christian con- 
science said: “Thou shalt go” it went. You do 
not have to remove the causes of an institu- 
tion to kill it. The overthrow of the institu- 
tion of war that imperils the life of humanity 
and the civilization which we cherish is the 
new “Adventure of Soul” in our World today. 
War will go the way of these other institutions 
whenever the avowed followers of the Prince 
of Peace take their Leader seriously enough to 
demand that it must go. 

Europe’s Progress Toward Peace 

What has been Europe’s progress in trying 
to substitute for war another method of 
settling disputes? 

She has taken three forward steps. 

I will only enumerate these. The nations 
of Europe have entered into the World League 
of Nations. There the fifty-six constituent 
members meet around the Conference Table 
each year, and one of the organs of the League 
of Nations, the Council, meets regularly four 
times a year. It is a conference table where 
the procedure is decided in advance and agreed 
to when no controversy is pending. Conse- 
quently, whenever the passions of two nations 
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are aroused over some vexatious dispute, their 
sister nations can summon them here where 
they are compelled to talk, sanely and calmly, 
through the questions of right and justice in- 
volved in their contentions. Already the 
League of Nations, whether you and I are 
aware of it or not—and in spite of how lightly 
we may think of it—has prevented more than 
eight world wars. It has removed that many 
times frictions between nations which had 
much more.dynamite in them than the incident 
which led the nations into war in 1914. 


A second step which Europe has taken to- 
ward peace has been in working out a defin- 
ition of the term “aggressor nation.” Every 
nation which has ever fought a war has claimed 
it was fighting a defensive war. Each one of 
the allied nations that fought in the World 
War makes that claim for itself. We Amer- 
icans say that we were fighting a defensive 
war—with our troops sent far across the sea 
thousands of miles from home. Germany said 
she was fighting a defensive war, and she has 
some ground for that contention, because the 
Russian high command had already ordered 
the mobilization of Russia’s war machine hours 
before Germany declared war. The question 
of what nation in any given dispute is the 
aggressor nation has always been a bugaboo 
to any attempt to work out formulas for peace. 
But now Europe has agreed upon a definition. 
“The aggressor nation,” it says, “is that nation 
which refuses to refer its case to arbitration, 
or having submitted it to arbitration fails to 
abide by the decision.” 


A third step that Europe has taken has 
come to us out of the Locarno Conference— 
the Locarno Treaties, whereby Germany and 
France and other European nations have agreed 
to submit every dispute in the future to ar- 
bitration, and in no case to resort to war for 
the settlement of any contention which may 
in the future arise between those nations. Ger- 
many has eight treaties with nations having 
contiguous territory to hers (a treaty with 
every nation holding contiguous territory ex- 
cept Russia), in which she agrees not to go to 
war with anyone of these for any cause what- 
soever. They do not make that exception 
which has always been another bugaboo of 
treaties—retaining the right to except from 
arbitration those questions affecting “national 
honor and vital interest.” 


Not only that, but only a short-time ago 
Germany signed the “optional clause” of the 
League of Nations. She is the first leading 
power of the world to do it. In signing this 
“optional clause,” Germany voluntarily binds 
herself that in the future she will submit to 
arbitration through the League agencies any 
dispute which may arise hereafter with any 
one of the fifty-six nations signatory to the 
League of Nations Covenant. I wonder! does 
this mean that perhaps in ten or fifteen year 
from now Germany—that nation that we de- 
spised and condemned for being so militaristic 


—will have become the leader of the world in 
organizing the nations for peace? 
America’s Record 

What progress has the United States made 
in preparing herself for the exigencies of in- 
ternational life and for leading the world in 
creating agencies of peace? When we ask this 
question and survey the record of the United 
States during the past nine years since the 
signing of the Armistice, every true American 
blushes with shame. The facts are instead of 
going ahead, we have actually retrogressed. 
Not only have we failed to take any significant 
steps in the realm of arbitration, not only have 
we refused to have any part with the League 
of Nations, which is the one great agency now 
organizing the world for peace, but we have 
actually allowed to lapse those inadequate ar- 
bitration treaties which nad been concluded 
with other nations before the outbreak of 
the World War. In 1908 and 9 the United 
States had concluded some twenty-one arbi- 
tration treaties with nations of the earth; then 
in 1912 and 138, we concluded some thirty 
“cooling off” treaties, known as the Bryan 
treaties. But all these treaties retained in 
them that significant clause that each nation 
reserved to itself the right to refuse to arbi- 
trate those questions concerning “national 
honor and vital interest.” And, of course, that 
vitiates the whole thing, for that question is 
one of “national honor and vital interest” 
which you will go to war over if you think 
you can and come out victorious. But these 
treaties are the best that we had before the 
war, and even these one after another we have 
allowed to lapse. There are some eight or nine 
now in force, and five will expire next year. 
In these nine years, while Europe has been 
making such tremendous strides toward peace, 
we have concluded only one new arbitration 
treaty—and in that we reserve the right to 
questions of “national honor and vital inter- 
est.” And with what mighty power do you 
suppose we have concluded that treaty? Li- 
beria. 

We have refused to have any part in the 
League of Nations, or to aid or abet it; we 
have refused to enter into negotiations with 
any other nation whereby we will arbitrate 
on any questions whatsoever. I wonder! does 
this mean that perhaps in ten or fifteen years 
when it now seems that Germany will be lead- 
ing the world in organizing the nations for 
peace, that the United States will be the one 
powerful militaristic nation—proud in her 
power and untamed might like Prussia of 
1914—blocking the path that leads to the prog- 
ress of humanity. 

What America Can Do 

There are two immediate steps which we 
can take which will completely reverse our 
position among the nations today. Let me 
state these two because I want to set before us 
actual paths to peace which we can follow— 
something very definite and concrete which 
we as a nation can do. 
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First of all, we can say to the nations of 
the earth that are now signatory to the 
League Covenant, “We do not wish to enter the 
League of Nations, but in case of war be- 
tween any of the nations now members of 
the League, we will not insist upon our rights 
as neutrals to trade with those nations which 
‘have been declared by the League to be ag- 
gressor nations.” If the United States would 
take that stand in relation to the League of 
Nations, agree to refuse to trade with any 
aggressor nation in the time of war, we should 
go a long way toward preventing war. For to- 
day war is an industrial art. No nation can 
carry on war without a continuous stream of 
supplies. And there is scarcely a nation that 
could wage war with other nations within the 
League and hope to be successful if it could 
not trade with the United States during the 
period of the conflict. And if the nations of 
the earth knew in advance that the United 
States would not trade with them if they were 
declared to be the aggressor nation, they would 
hesitate a long time before undertaking such 
a rash step. We may not be agreed upon the 
advisability of America’s entering the League 
of Nation’s, but ail men—whatever their opin- 
ion about the League, whatever their political 
stripe—all men who are in earnest about this 
matter of peace ought to be able to agree that 
the United States can and should take this 
step; and it is a step that we can take im- 
mediately. 

There is a second step which we can take. 
The foregn minister of France, Briand, has 
submitted to our State Department through 
our ambassador to France, a proposed arbi- 
tration treaty on the lines of the Locarno 
treaties. We do not know the details, and 
will not know them until the State Depart- 
ment submits that treaty to the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee of the Senate. But we do 
know that it is a proposal that France and the 
United States should agree now that no matter 
what dispute may arise in the future they 
will submit it to arbitration. If the United 
States would accept such a treaty, if in doing 
it she would keep it down to the simple terms 
which would make it possible to apply to any 
other nation, and if at the time she enters 
into this treaty she announces to the world that 
she is willing to enter into a similar treaty 
with any and every nation on the earth where- 
by she shall agree with those nations to ar- 
bitrate every question whatsoever that may 
arise between them in the future, not except- 
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ing the questions of “national honor and vital 
interest,” that treaty with France and that 
declaration to the world would give a new 
impulse to arousing a world conscience against 
war, would be the first great step in outlaw- 
ing the whole institution of war, and by it 
the United States might again take her place 
as a leader among the nations in striving to 
vindicate the holy pledge to our war dead. 

Men said in the early days that duelling 
could not be rooted out of the social life of 
mankind. They said so on the basis of what 
they knew of the history of duelling and not 
what they knew of the history of idealism. 

Men said that the saloon could not be wiped 
out from the organized life of the United 
States, but they said so on the basis of what 
they knew of the history of saloons and not 
of the history of idealism. There is nothing 
as powerful as the power of an idea whose 
day has come. When men say that war is 
inevitable and cannot be rooted out from hu- 
manity, they say it upon the basis of the his- 
tory of war and not upon the basis of the his- 
tory of Christian idealism which in every new 
age bursts some new fetter binding man in 
chains of barbarism. There is nothing as 
terrific as the power of an idea whose hour 
has struck. And the hour for world peace 
has struck. 

Bishop Waldorf said at the University last 
year, “If you want to know what is going to 
happen in this world in the next 25 years, 
creep up behind the dreamers and peep over 
their shoulders at their dreams.” This past 
week I looked over the shoulder of the ex- 
Secretary of War, Newton Baker, over the 
shoulder of Wickham Steed, the editor of the 
London Review of Reviews and one of the 
most potent figures in the political thought life 
of the British Empire, over the shoulder of 
that man who was the American emissary to 
Russia at the close of the World War, Ray- 
mond Robbins, over thte shoulders of Manley 
O. Hudson and Professor Shotwell, two of the 
outstanding men who have been recognized 
and are looked upon at Geneva as among those 
most familiar with the affairs of international 
life today. And as we see their dreams—A 
world of mankind organized for peace. And 
as we see these dreams, let us take a vow 
under God that as children of our Heavenly 
Father, and as followers of the Prince of 
Peace, we will leave no stone unturned in 
doing all within our power to help transmute 
those dreams into glorious reality. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON SOURCES 
OF LARGER REVENUE. 


MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 
St. Louis, Missouri 
To The Executive Committee: 

Your Committee on Sources of Larger Rev- 
enue wishes to submit the following facts for 
the year 1926-1927, as a preliminary report. 
This report should be followed by a final report 
giving the legislative committee of the Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association a definite 
school finance program to present to the next 
General Assembly. 

Very truly yours, 
Byron Cosby, Chairman. 
Roscoe V. Cramer. 
C. A. Greene. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
SOURCES OF LARGER REVENUE 
FOR EDUCATION PURPOSES 
IN THE STATE OF 
MISSOURI. 

In this report the committee on sources of 
larger revenue for public education has de- 
cided to try to answer the questions which have 
frequently been asked when additional revenue 
has been proposed for public education in Mis- 
souri. In carrying out this purpose, the com- 
mittee has done several months’ research and 
has received several pieces of valuable research 
in school finance. The main divisions of the 
report will be designated by the questions that 
the committee proposes’ to answer. 

Question 1—Is the State of Missouri Obli- 
gated to Support Public Educa- 
tion or Should Each Commu- 
nity Educate Its Own Chil- 
dren? 

The Constitution of Missouri reads, “A gen- 
eral diffusion of knowledge and intelligence be- 
ing essential to the preservation of the rights 
and liberties of the people, the General Assem- 
bly shall establish and maintain free public 
schools for gratuitous instruction of all persons 
in the state between the ages of six and twenty 
years.” 

In view of this clause in the Constitution, the 
state is obligated to provide free public educa- 
tion through legislative action and the obliga- 
tion does not rest solely on the local commu- 
nities. Recognizing the obligation placed upon 
the General Assembly by the Constitution, con- 
fident that their elected representatives will meet 
the requirements of the state constitution, and 
believing that a state’s intellectual assets are 
the most precious it will ever have, we the citi- 
zens of the state ask our General Assembly in 
legislative action assembled to pass such laws 
as will give adequate revenues, and proper 
means of collection and distribution of such 
revenues as will provide gratuitous education to 
all persons between the ages of six and twenty. 

The plan of organization for public school 
education in Missouri which at present appears 


necessary to meet the economic, social and po- 
litical needs is as follows: 
Elementary Schools for ages 6 to 11 inclusive 
Junior High Schools for ages 12 to 14 a 
Senior High Schools for ages 15 to 17 
Colleges or University, ages 18 to 21 
The constitutional obligation of providing 
adequate educational facilities for all between 
the ages of six and twenty has not been recog- 
nized by the former General Assemblies of Mis- 
souri, for at present there are large areas in 
Missouri within which are the homes of many 
persons between the ages of six and twenty 
years who have no opportunity for more than 
a limited amount of scliooling each year, and 
even that under extremely unfavorable condi- 
tions. 


Question 2——_Is Free Public Education for 
All Persons Between the Ages 
of Six and Twenty Years of 
Sufficient Value to the State 
and to the Nation to justify 
Adequate Financial Support by 
the State of Missouri? 


One answer to this question may be found in 
a very concrete way by studying the educational 
records of criminals and the costs of crime in 
the country as compared with the amount now 
spent for education. In the largest American 
state prison more than ninety per cent of the 
inmates have attainments not above the fourth 
grade in public schools. Hence, the costs of 
crime are generally due to the lack of adequate 
support for free education of all children be- 
tween the ages of six and twenty years of age. 
One of the constructive remedies for crime is 
the education of all children of school age. The 
cost of public education in the United States 
for 1922 was $1,580,000,000? and the financial 
cost of crime in the United States for 1923 was 
$3,000,000,000.2 The local, state and national 
taxes, losses and outlays piled up each year in 
combating and caring for criminals, supporting 
non-producing and destructive derelicts, per- 
verts and imbeciles are far more than enough, 
if wisely used, to educate, train and rightly mo- 
tivate the successive generations into law abid- 
ing and universally productive citizenship. 

The second answer with reference to the 
value of education to the state and to the na- 
tion may be found by studying the extended 
length of productive life during the gradual de- 
velopment of public education in the United 


” 





* Additional research ‘concerning the educa- 
tional attainments of inmates of other prisons is 
being made. 

* Statistical Abstracts of United States, 1923, 
page 848. 

* Gillin in “Criminology and Penology,” page 
30. He quotes Joyce, President, National Se- 
curity Company, et al. Gillin does not include 
loss of time to the millions. 
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States. In 1600 the young man who reached 
the age of 21 in insurable health could expect 
nine years of productive life; today, the young 
man who reaches the age of 21 years and who 
is healthy enough to meet insurable conditions 
can expect 37 years of productive life. With 
the length of productive life three times that 
which it was in 1787, when the idea of education 
for all children at the expense of the state was 
first established permanently, we can clearly 
see the value of public education to the state 
and logically look forward to the time when 
better educational facilities will be permitted by 
legislative action. 

A third answer may be found by turning to 
the standard by which nations are ranked as to 
their civilization tolay. They are not ranked 
by their standing armies and navies, their ac- 
cumulated wealth and their annual incomes, 
but by the relative amounts that they spend 
for education. Why is the United States today 
one of the leading nations of the world? It is 
the youngest of the prominent nations, there- 
fore, it does not have the momentum of an 
early start. It does not possess more natural 
resources than many of the other nations. It 
inherited by tradition many things from the 
nations of Europe. It does not possess a su- 
perior race of citizenry, for a number of the 
other nations of the world are of the same race. 
The prominence and power of the United States 
as compared with the other nations of the world 
can be explained by the value that it has re- 
ceived from state support of public education of 
the masses, which has been the foundation of 
the oldest constitutional democracy in the his- 
tory of nations. Therefore, in the last analysis, 
the value of public education for all children 
between the ages of six and twenty years is the 
fundamental reason for our national greatness 
and prosperity. What is of value to the nation 
is of equal value to its several states. Public 
education of the masses is of value to the State 
of Missouri, and every dollar of increased rev- 
enue for education, if wisely spent, will bring 
increased returns to state and national pros- 
perity. 

A fourth answer to the question concerning 
the value of public education may be seen by a 
study of the various stages in the development 
of governmental functions as given by Selig- 
man. “There are four stages in the develop- 
ment of governmental functions. In the earliest 
stage we have only the repressive. When dis- 
order occurs, disease appears, or war breaks out 
the government seeks to remedy the situation 
as soon as possible. In the second stage the 
preventive functions of government appear. 
Machinery is set up to prevent disorders, plague 
and war. The preventive functions are more 
difficult and more costly. In the third stage we 
are not only concerned with restabilization, and 
Prevention, but with improving. The govern- 
ment seeks to develop agriculture, set stand- 
ards of health, develop helpful laws and make 
for decent living. These functions call for 
greater effort and greater cost. The fourth 
Stage of government activity, our present situa- 
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tion, is the constructive functions of govern- 
ment. This is the creative stage. At the pres- 
ent time the creative activity finds itself more 
actively engaged in education than any other. 
This stage, as in each succeeding stage, is more 
costly in executive direction and money value.” 
The fifth reason that public education is of 
great value to the state is based on Statistics 
of State School Systems, 1924-1925, U. S. 
Bureau of Education. The report reads: “States 
with the highest average length of school life 
have low rates of illiteracy, high per capita in- 
comes, and high per capita wealth. States with 
low average length of school life have high 
rates of illiteracy, low per capita income, and 
low per capita wealth. While it is not con- 
tended that varied length of school life causes 
all the fluctuations in the other three factors, it 
correlates so well with each of the three that 
school attendance seems to be a strong con- 
tributing factor to the welfare of the nation.” 
The members of the teaching profession must 
remember that the people of the state and the 
members of the legislature will only tax them- 
selves for the support of public education to the 
extent that they can see and feel the value of 

public education for all school children. 
Question 3.—Does Public Education in Mis- 
souri Need More Liberal Fi- 

nancial Support? 


This question has been asked frequently and 
is one of the stock questions of the opponents 
to the raising of more revenues for public edu- 
cation. Before making recommendations. for 
larger sources of revenue the committee felt 
that it should present facts to show that the 
schools of the state need more liberal financial 
support. Therefore, it becomes necessary to 
present facts that will prove beyond a reason- 
able doubt that the elementary, secondary, and 
higher schools of learning need more liberal 
financial support. Considerable research has 
been done to answer this question, and the com- 
mittee will attempt first to answer the ques- 
tion for the public élementary and the secon- 
dary schools; and, secondly, for the public high- 
er institutions of learning. 

A study of Table I will show that, from the 
view point of the 
amount spent for cur- 
rent expenses per pu- 
pil in average daily at- 
tendance in 1924-1925, 
Missouri is not liberally supporting public edu- 
cation in the elementary and secondary schools 
as compared with the amount spent for cur- 
rent expenses by the other states. 

TABLE I. 


Expenditures for Current Purposes of Public 
Elementary and Secondary Schools per 
Pupil in Attendance in 1924-25." 

United States 
1. Nevada 


Financial Support for 
Public Elementary and 
Secondary Schools. 





1Research Bulletin of the National Educa- 
tional Association, Vol. V, No. 4, Page 217, 
September, 1927. 
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Missouri ranks thirty-fifth in the amount 
spent for current expenses per child in average 
daily attendance in the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools in 1924-1925. When Missouri’s 
ability to pay is considered, thirty-fifth place is 
a definite answer that public education in Mis- 


souri needs more liberal support. 
TABLE II. 


Expenditures for Capital Outlay (Buildings and 


Improvements) of Public Elementary 
and Secondary Schools per Pupil in 
Average Daily Attendance, 


1924-25." 
EY SEE, 0 aces 6 Sie wie nagnemts al $21.86 
NE a ova ip. 0a a wl WY Sau eM 52.40 
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* Research Bulletin of the National Education 
— Vol. V, No. 4, Page 217, September 
1927. 
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As shown in Table II, Missouri ranks 


eleventh among the other states for the amount 
spent for capital outlay per pupil in average 
daily attendance. Since the capital outlay 
funds are voted practically by two-thirds ma- 
jority of the citizens in their respective school 
districts, it can be fairly concluded that this 
higher rank is substantial evidence that the 
people believe in more liberal support for pub- 
lic education. In the matter of current school 


expenses 


(Table I), the people cannot vote 


more than the constitutidnal limit and the re- 
mainder must come from the state. The 
amount received for current school expenses 
from the state is so small that Missouri ranks 
thirty-fifth for the current expenses per pupil 
in the average daily attendance while in capital 
outlay (Table II), Missouri ranks eleventh. 


As another basis of facts that public educa- 
tion in Missouri is not being liberally supported, 


Table III is submitted in this report. 
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TABLE III. 





Educational Rank of States, by Two Methods 
1910, 1920, and 1924.* 











1910 1920 1924 
States Ayres Phillips Ayres Phillips Ayres Phillips 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Alabama 45 43 47 45 46 45 
Arizona 18 30 8 33 12 26 
Arkansas 46 47 44 44 49 49 
California 2 3 1 4 1 2 
Colorado 12 12 17 21 7 8 
Connecticut 13 20 10 24 14 23 
Delaware 34 38 33 32 28 29 
Dist. of Columbia 4 1 9 3 13 9 
Florida 41 40 37 42 38 40 
Georgia 44 42 46 47 45 48 
Idaho 20 18 5 2 29 24 
Illinois 11 7 23 22 16 16 
Indiana 17 14 15 12 17 1l 
Iowa 30 23 20 9 23 13 
Kansas 24 19 21 14 22 14 
Kentucky 40 41 49 46 43 39 
Louisiana 39 37 40 39 40 41 
Maine 31 29 32 29 32 *28 
Maryland 33 35 36 34 27 32 
Massachusetts 5 4 1l 17 9 22 
Michigan 19 8 16 11 6 7 
Minnesota 21 15 18 15 ll 6 
Mississippi 47 48 48 49 47 47 
MISSOURI 32 32 30 28 33 33 
Montana 7 13 3 19 30 31 
Nebraska 22 a 25 25 25 19 
Nevada 3 17 2 8 2 17 
New Hampshire 28 31 28 23 _ 3l 34 
New Jersey 6 6 7 6 a 5 
New Mexico 38 39 35 36 37 42 
New York 8 5 12 7 3 4 
North Carolina 48 46 43 43 41 43 
North Dakota 27 24 24 18 26 25 
Ohio 14 21 13 10 5 3 
Oklahoma 35 33 34 35 35 35 
Oregon 15 16 19 13 15 10 
Pennsylvania 16 26 31 27 19 21 
Rhode Island 10 10 29 30 21 27 
South Carolina 49 44 45 48 48 46 
South Dakota 26 22 22 20 20 15 
Tennessee 43 49 42 40 44 44 
Texas 37 34 39 37 39 37 
Utah 9 11 6 5 24 20 
Vermont 29 28 26 31 34 30 
Virginia 42 45 41 38 42 38 
Washington 1 2 4 1 10 1 
West Virginia 36 36 38 41 36 36 
Wisconsin 23 25 27 16 18 12 
Wyoming 25 27 14 26 8 18 





our Schools, 
Mifflin Company, 1927. 


Frank M. Phillips, 


Read table thus: According to Ayres’ Method, 
Alabama ranked forty-fifth among the states of 
the union, in 1910 (column 2); forty-seventh, in 
1920 (column 4); and forty-sixth in 1924 (col- 
According to Phillips’ Method, Ala- 
bama had an educational rank of forty-three in 
1910 (column 3); forty-five in both 1920 and 
1924 (columns 5 and 7). 


*Sources of data: From a Graphic View of 
Houghton 





Outstanding facts from Table III: It is sig- 
nificant that, in these studies made during the 
last fourteen years by nationally recognized au- 
thorities in school statistical accounting, the 
educational rank of Missouri has never been 
above twenty-eighth. Furthermore, Missouri 
has slipped in her educational rank from thir- 
tieth by Ayres and twenty-eighth by Phillips 
in 1920 to thirty-third place in 1924 by both 
Ayres and Phillips. With the decrease in state 
financial support of 1925, 1926 and 1927, it is 
probable that Missouri’s educational rank is 
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now even below thirty-third. In view of these 
facts, presented by impartial statistical ex- 
perts, the committee has again answered the 
question that Missouri needs more liberal sup- 
port for public education. 

Again, the facts show that there are numer- 
ous city school districts, maintaining elementary 
schools and first class high schools, which do 
not have even $50.00 per pupil in average daily 
attendance to spend after voting the constitu- 
tional limit. These city districts have over 500 
children enumerated, therefore, they are not per- 
mitted to receive from the state consolidated 
aid fund, sufficient state aid to give them $50.00 
per pupil in average daily attendance. 

Mr. Urban’ in making a study of the total 
school costs for elementary and secondary edu- 
cation in eleven representative counties of Mis- 
souri for the school year of 1923-1924 found 
that six cities with over 500 children enumer- 
ated in each had school costs of less than $50.00 
per pupil in average daily attendance. (See 
Table IV.) 

; TABLE IV. 

Cities With Over 500 Children Enumerated, 
With Elementary and Secondary School 
Cost in 1923-1924, Less Than $50.00 
per Pupil in Average Daily 


Attendance. 
a at od od a eal $48.29 
IE: Sa wicins Kioanseeeweme 43.77 
SER EG oc aiea a akan ament 40.36 
SED 6 cdv iv kecenendeceeud 47.30 
DE ‘isdcoutaveonbenses 38.72 
Ke re eee 48.76 


The regular state apportionment to these 
schools and many others not included in Mr. 
Urban’s study has been decreasing from 1923- 
1924 at the rate of 60 to 70 per cent by the 
school year of 1927-1928. ‘Therefore, it is evi- 
dent that a larger number of city schools now 
need more liberal financial support from the 
state in order that they may have at least $50.00 
to spend per pupil in average daily attendance. 

An examination of Table V shows that from 
the view point of the salaries paid teachers as 
compared with the income of various groups of 
gainfully occupied persons in 1926, the teach- 
ers are not liberally paid. 


TABLE V. 


In Comparison of Teachers’ Salaries with Earn- 
ings and Incomes of Various Groups of 
Gainfully Occupied Persons in 1926. 


Average income of all gainfully oc- 
EID ei cra denis nce ed $2,010.00 
Average salary of high grade clerical 


ee ee te eee or ee re 1,908.00 
Average earnings of trade union mem- 
RN ore, . eae: etianee abe 2,502.00 





* Urban—Comparisons of Costs of Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education in Missouri, 1923- 
1924, Thesis, 1925. 
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Average salary of U. S. Government 
employees 
Average income of all persons having 
incomes of less than $3,000.00 .... 
Average earnings of workers in 25 man- 


1,809.00 
1,693.00 


ee ee 


ufacturing industries ............. 1,309.00 
Average salaries of teachers, principals, 
and superintendents ............. 1,275.00 


Average salary of routine clerical em- 
ployees working under supervision 1,200.00 

Read table thus: The average income of the 
44,600,000 gainfully occupied persons in the 
United States in 1926 was $2010.00. Similarly 
read figures for other groups of workers. 

Sources of Data: These figures are based 
upon a number of income and wage investiga- 
tions cited in the May, 1927, Research Bulletin 
of the National Education Association. 

If the importance of teaching and training 
future citizens is placed on the same level as 
that of brick laying, working in industries, and 
in various other gainful occupations, it is clear 
that the teachers, principals, and superintend- 
ents in the whole country, and especially in 
Missouri, are not receiving sufficient financial 
support. Therefore, the facts again show that 
public education should have more liberal finan- 
cial support. 

Conclusions concerning financial support of 
public elementary and secondary schools: (1) 
Missouri ranked thirty-fifth in expenditures per 
pupil in average daily attendance for current 
expenses in 1924-1925; (2) Missouri ranked 
eleventh in expenditures per pupil in average 
daily attendance for capital outlay in 1924- 
1925; (3) Missouri has been given the educa- 
tional rank of thirty-third in 1924 by two na- 
tionally recognized authorities in School Statis- 
tical Accounting, Ayres and Phillips. This rank 
is below that given Missouri by the same au- 
thorities in 1910 and 1920; (4) There are a num- 
ber of school districts with more than 500 chil- 
dren enumerated, voting the constitutional limit, 
which have less than $50.00 to spend per pupil 
in average daily attendance for current school 
expenses; (5) The teachers, principals, and 
superintendents received an average salary 
in 1926 below the average earnings of workers 
in manufacturing industries, of trade union 
members, of high grade clerical workers, and 
employees of the United States Government. 
These facts prove the assertion that the State 
of Missouri is not liberally supporting public 
education, according to her ability to pay as 
compared with the other states. 

The committee has received some recent and 
valuable research data 
concerning the total 


Financial Support of 
income for state insti- 


Higher Institutions of 


Learning. tutions of higher learn- 
; ing in every state of 
the union. Table VI is the statistical basis of 


the facts that the committee proposes to submit 
to show that public higher education needs mon 
liberal support by the State of Missouri. 
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TABLE VI. 


Receipts for State Supported Institutions of Learning in Missouri 


and Other States for 1923-1924. 


Includes: Teachers Colleges, Universities and Other State Supported Colleges. 








Enrollment 
in 

Total Income Average State 

for State Annual Supported 

Institutions Current Higher 

of Higher Population Wealth in Income Institutions 

Learning for 1925 1922 1923-24 of learning 

State (a & b) (c) (d) (e) (f) 

Alabama $ 1,999,741 2,467,190 $ 2,913,467,000 $ 723,445,000 10,693 
Arizona 1,317,137 407,702 1,220,290,000 229,209,000 2,640 
Arkansas 1,080,372 1,852,905 2,587,642,000 564,426,000 3,128 
California 10,954,732 4,021,320 14,677,855,000 3,342,206,000 23,848 
Colorado 3,446,945 1,019,286 3,126,464,000 667,577,000 8,500 
Connecticut 1,350,357 1,531,255 5,281,849,000 1,066,910,000 1,451 
Delaware 383,942 234,720 617,217,000 154,622,000 5,536 
Florida 1,321,970 1,090,754 2,431,235,000 414,802,000 2,152 
Georgia 2,297,995 3,058,260 3,867,489,000 986,943,000 6,374 
Idaho 1,474,059 492,071 1,387,166,000 252,320,000 3,396 
Illinois 7,604,339 6,964,950 22,171,960,000 5,215,501,000 24,558 
Indiana 6,064,581 3,060,446 8,812,871,000 1,683,432,000 12,834 
Iowa 10,260,078 2,505,569 10,494,918,000 1,333,796,000 17,101 
Kansas 4,949,078 1,813,621 6,234,560,000 1,019,107,000 15,703 
Kentucky 2,011,936 2,488,423 3,556,843,000 944,466,000 7,492 
Louisiana 3,111,588 1,879,024 3,393,690,000 162,253,000 4,109 
Maine 1,456,931 782,541 1,998,845,000 460,451,000 3,367 
Maryland 1,796,205 1,537,085 3,936,717,000 1,025,902,000 7,517 
Massachusetts 2,880,869 4,127,653 12,878,793,000 3,392,513,000 4,998 
Michigan 13,677,551 4,154,625 11,382,054,000 2,586,001,000 28,668 
Minnesota 9,610,684 2,563,550 8,530,564,000 1,354,051,000 17,681 
Mississippi 1,771,568 1,790,618 2,175,530,000 495,946,000 4,720 
MISSOURI 5,301,076 3,466,781 9,973,901,000 1,941,856,000 18,256 
Montana 1,969,357 646,806 2,079,123,000 336,162,000 3,166 
Nebraska 3,581,674 1,355,371 5,302,454,000 707,772,000 12,425 
Nevada 493,281 77,407 455,959,000 69,987,000 855 
New Hampshire 974,927 450,171 1,351,745,000 288,256,000 2,343 
New Jersey 2,743,091 3,506,428 11,743,251,000 2,529,034,000 3,003 
New Mexico 802,508 379,074 774,781,000 166,466,000 12,425 
New York 88,788,951 11,105,625 36,87 1,432,000 10,240,721,000 28,740 
North Carolina 5,545,066 2,759,014 4,520,052,000 906,437,000 6,492 
North Dakota 3,043,096 686,424 2,463,653,000 289,417,000 6,737 
Ohio 7,967,090 6,321,539 18,458,563,000 3,972,361,000 28,488 
Oklahoma 3,300,185 2,238,536 3,986,341,000 998,170,000 19,175 
Oregon 3,043,096 846,061 3,206,783,000 566,241,000 7,614 
Pennsylvania 4,360,188 9,317,647 28,718,937,000 6,353,675,000 19,335 
Rhode Island 422,868 639,401 1,918,098,000 503,949,000 1,407 
South Carolina 3,796,172 1,779,084 2,381,674,000 559,053,000 4,448 
South Dakota 2,576,401 666,380 2,909,538,000 333,206,000 5,712 
Tennessee 1,965,436 2,424,616 4,217,945,000 830,603,000 7,454 
Texas 7,811,434 5,097,574 9,803,546,000 2,429,753,000 23,186 
Utah 1,187,632 492,478 1,457,536,000 247,598,000 3,257 
Vermont 933,171 352,428 839,691,000 201,940,000 1,239 
Virginia 4,711,129 2,449,443 4,762,633,000 948,905,000 11,243 
Washington 3,884,213 1,478,214 4,978,164,000 1,009,317,000 13,502 
West Virginia 2,856,512 1,601,130 4,648,599,000 729,527,000 7,086 
Wisconsin 8,318,084 2,801,008 7,860,407,000 1,572,949,000 21,322 
Wyoming 739,585 221,842 679,663,000 168,877,000 825 


a. Receipts for Teachers College and Normal Schools from U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Bulletin 1925, No. 28. 
b. Receipts for State Universities and State Colleges from U. S. Bureau of Education, 
Bulletin 1925, No. 12. 
c. Population Estimates from U. S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin 1927, No. 13. 
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1926, page 6. 
Ibid., page 11. 







Education, 1923-24. 

The oustanding facts of Table VI are shown 
in Tables VII, VIII, IX, and X. From the 
concluding facts presented in these tables, it 
is evident that the Public Institutions of Higher 
Learning in Missouri should receive more finan- 
cial support from the state. 

TABLE VII. 
All Receipts for State Supported Higher Institu- 
tions of Learning per Inhabitant for 
1923-24 in Missouri and 


Other States. 
Income for higher 


education per in- 






























State habitant. 
PE, 4 acl cu dis whe 60m eee $6.373 
ee I ne a ws heeimeate 4.333 
Oo ek Saat 4.095 
a eke eek e Sm 3.866 
EE REO CECE 3.749 
inthe kes Game ehek heen 3.597 
le SE eee eee & 3.381 
ee IE vn sasivees sanaes 06 wean 3.334 
Re rer re reer ee 3.292 
ER A pee re 3.231 
RR rere errr ee 3.045 
I ee dt ag abies 2.986 
OE OEE LC OCOR ES: 2.969 
ES PS cP ge A 2.729 
I 9 ge. eg ee 2.724 
a ge i ek raat dee 2.648 
ol oe gee ded aa 2.643 
No oid cic kena ewe tn wie 2.628 
ae wa mie dm 2.412 
20. New Hampshire .....-.......... 2.166 
a, SE EEE gg cid acecccessay 2.134 
NE no oa ks web 2.117 
ee, BE ROE. . vince sowciencene 2.009 
ES reer ae 1.981 
eR SAP ee ed 1.966 
REI SEER Ee 1.923 
ri ee on a 1.862 
cds sie be Wipes 1.784 
oe ac steno lawinke wath 1.656 
ee os ae eae an wahaewaaae 1.636 
OR TS OF tee Fle oe 1.532 
et eer 1.529 
ESS Ee ee ane et ee . 1.260 
ON fe eo ees 1.212 
i ccna eee a lanee estes he 1.169 
ie iia ela ee 1.092 
ES ee ee .989 
RS a rn .882 
I SR ey ae Seer 811 
REE re SER te a 811 
I i te i a a Gi gi .809 
On ee omen , 791 
errr Terr cre .782 
eee os bc ne hs taken see 751 
i OEGRDS . .. .ncca ode ctbewes .698 
TE on one cewewes aa .661 
NN SPR Oe Ce Oe .583 
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d. Estimated Wealth of States in 1922 from The Ability of the States to Support Edu- 
cation, by John K. Norton, National Education Association, Washington, D. C., 





f. From U. S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin 1926, No. 19. <A Statistical Summary of 


For all state supported institutions includ- 
ing the state teachers colleges, Missouri ranks 
thirty-second, in the income made available. Of 
the sixteen states below Missouri, six maintain 
no state universities. 


TABLE VIII. 


All Receipts for Public Higher Education for 
Each $100,000.00 of Wealth in 1923-24. 

Income for public 

higher education 

for each $100,000.- 

00 of wealth in 


State 1923-24. 
ee ee eee rer $159.00 
OO er 124.00 
ST rere 122.00 
* et ep-re se 120.00 
err ere ee 112.00 
i I i a Soe 111.00 
2 ER 110.00 
or ea etn hc ae'a » in 6s 110.00 
es alaaih Aten: siete debe 109.00 
nD fot os a Se oe ae 108.00 
ne aaa iB ie a gai cs, 108.00 
et cok ie iia coe 106.00 
I a at he hy 106.00 
a eer 104.00 
et PE inneicne mekbéee 660s tel 99.00 
Mk a ao ns Si wg 98.00 
a I gia lata, ted ach kan ana 95.00 
SIN tes Sic caack nei $0.44 @. etal 94.00 
I el hoc or 92.00 

oc Sm alas gu 88.00 
OR ree 81.00 
ano EE eee 81.00 
i hi pa ie tend gig el 80.00 
a ER ie eee ee 79.00 
EE lain sete aiiep age dtics 78.00 
EN aie ae cht uate ua aactin 75.00 
Nota id At a let os 73.00 
28. New Hampshire .............. 72.00 
ac aaah od hitilic ghiae 69.00 
Be ON ea ee un eimai 67.00 
eee eee 66.00 
RIS Rd Nee re 62.00 
SE NED, os krwnd dv essa cdes 61.00 
i EG i eee Bln cs 5 06 59.00 
SS ee 57.00 
EE A angen Sees 54.00 
7. DARL |. naeo ox SRM. fe ee Eee 53.00 
ila ia eats es alealat tres esis Sitnin 46.00 
i ie Sd 46.00 
1 =a CIR a eee 43.00 
ee IN oa aoe ene gird ate 42.00 
AG SC, bea SA 34.00 
I i on ox oritsis a vic Was KOK S 26.00 
OR EE Bk as, cel saad ubibe 24.00 
ni. odin ss kde aba 23.00 
G6. MESROMCMNERE oka cdc. cccsccwic 22.00 
ES ree eer 22.00 

rT ee 15.00 
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versities, 
emphatic. 


In the amount of money spent on higher edu- 
cation for each hundred thousand dollars of 
wealth, Missouri ranks thirty-seventh. 
the fact is considered that six of the states rank- 
ing below Missouri do not maintain State Uni- 
Missouri’s low rank becomes more 

Figures include expenditures for all 


state supported schools of college rank. 


All Receipts for State Supported Higher Edu- 


TABLE IX. 


cation per Thousand Dollars of Current 
Income in Missouri and Other 
States in 1923-24. 


Received for pub- 
lic higher educa- 
tion for each $1,- 
000.00 of the total 
annual current in- 
come of the people 


State of the state. 
), Se MOD. Satu ccnkanesedwe se $10.51 
2, SE EEE Si be dicen cbcaeedere 7.73 
Ea, Ni vies Pus ncabarcenuaa 7.69 
NS 2 ha ltteecneakaltete 7.09 
5 Es vechie set acuviscaeobe 7.05 
6 Se NR ac ciccw aed bandon 6.79 
7, Se EP vc kn vk ese scedca 6.11 
OS EN 25 ab ce wo bo eeleek vieeeen 5.85 
Soi halen dd dane dau da 5.84 
IE oi WON Seed gn comarca 5.74 
Eh SE die cesc chateacd vawsmRbs 5.37 
Se, PD ne dWh kala sebeceeweek ee 5.29 
Rake” eh ot ae 5.29 
FG i i ec we ae Seale ka 5.16 
[SMe ZUR Sch canon en tesawenie 5.06 
eof RS ee ee 4.96 
ER, Ge ole. odes ce ecad euwlan 4.85 
Rik. III ou sc'o ks woe am ereeninlone 4.82 
PO, Me eg ee 4.80 
Te. WA. oh cd cece edeteke ean ee 4.60 
eh: SI he oot eS Pe oe ten & 4.41 
i ee 4.38 
ee. a a oy rd aes Se a tr ei gee ad 4.08 
6, WE 5. cas asreme deadeene 3.91 
cA WED <:4.2iegokieb ae ananiien 3.85 
eh oi ee iar ge at Ri Regio 2 3.60 
FRESE gs, 3.57 
28. New Hampshire ................ 3.38 
me —iCi« a ARR ES ih oe 3.27 
_& £Neg: 3.21 
ES RR eee ee 9 3.19 
EE ee eee eee 3.16 
SE ee 2.76 
OO, NE ios Fee a 8 ile 2.72 
SS ° eran ert 2.48 
* es Serres o 2.37 
ff aS Se Serre 2.33 
Se Ee 2.13 
i Ge be a 2.01 
Ee RRR TSR 8 1.91 
- Teer ee 1.74 
Oe, MR Sou ck Ob R ee and 1.45 
im, MS os SS oo 2 ad aa 1.27 
oe. CET ass cendkeaanskanteus 1.08 
3 3} aaa 86 
46. Massachusetts .................. 85 
SS SERS aa 84 
48. Pennsylvania ......:.......... .68 
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On the basis of the amount of money made 
available for State Supported Higher Educa- 
tion for each $1,000.00 of the current total an- 
nual income of the people, Missouri ranks 
thirty-fourth. Of the fourteen states ranking 
below Missouri, six maintain no State Uni- 
versities, 
TABLE X. 

All Receipts for Higher Education in Missouri 
Per Student Enrolled in 1923-24. 

Income per stu- 


State dent enrolled. 

Bs ONE ccd inde du tdtounsben $930.63 
i sod ada boniaals 913.45 
i EE he'd buns to cloweteeemeed 896.46 
er 854.13 
ph CMR oS. cs cn died ames 853.45 
eer eee 757.26 
BET 5, digs dain cs a ede hk CaS 753.16 
a. ES en te ee 716.30 
ee 2... WV ued bekwueween 622.03 
Se 6... diss Niwkeanawwas ode 614.20 
i a ae 599.98 
yO SPR eee 576.93 
eee OCTET FEET 576.40 
PEN IO nic ccc cicdeeccacuesé 537.90 
Re bck dee cnet sedentens 498.91 
eS 2s vchedle we cconte chaed 477.10 
Bee NS ad hen cece aaca 472.54 
Oe, ND BO 8. cs aw ckesdeana 469.68 
ian a 469.35 
et Re ee 451.05 
es sa bet ebeuw wall 434.05 
Ns oo ala dig wale we ee 432.70 
a ee 6 cis whiskies a6ee 426.18 
i i 2. adel deeshes onbete Se 419.02 
Be. WOO PEAMIOONETES oo voce ciccccesss 416.10 
7 SCY ae Ee ee 405.52 
a WO. yc cicces ceaéeen 403.12 
coctheavsteey<sRocseate 399.67 
a. rn ae 390.11 
ED ccnnsantaccenodénebe 375.33 
eee ee atae cee puts 364.63 
ee ee 360.52 
SU ee ee ee 345.38 
Ds hse pay tgg -Sa I ea 336.90 
I eens 315.10 
te 309.64 
ne on alas nace 305.80 
NS oo div cavadcanes 300.54 
DIOR cca cabeccuWsoeene 290.37 
ES lou, sla heiaatie cle dame 288.26 
i is 6p be cadtide cS tWe 287.67 
NT Se rick ccwals abl wheels 279.66 
Er reer 268.54 
Oe, PD od bcick ds can dhwacd Goes 265.87 
i ND pbb kd cet cus écoweakeed 238.95 
Oe Ge ois 8s carne class ce .., 229,47 
Te, OID cies 064) bbs canck’s 225.50 
Th MNS boos wah sus dccmseae dd 187.01 





in state supported institutions of college rank, 
Missouri ranks thirty-ninth among the states 
of the union. 

Conclusions as to the financial support of 
higher institutions of learning, which include 
the teachers colleges, universities, and other 
state supported colleges: 
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(1) In the amount spent per inhabitant 
for state supported institutions of 
higher learning in 1923-1924, Missouri 


DE tic goed earnetnntnep asia cane 32d 
(2) In the amount spent for each $100,- 
000 of wealth for state supported in- 
stitutions of higher learning in 1923- 
a eer 37th 


In the amount spent for each $1,000 
of the total current income of the 
people for state supported institu- 
tions of higher learning in 1923-1924, 
Missouri ranks 


(3) 


In the amount spent per student en- 
rolled in state supported institutions 
of higher learning, Missouri ranks ..39th 


(4) 


The facts in the above summary show that 
the State of Missouri is able to give more 
liberal financial support to her public institu- 
tions of higher learning, when compared with 
the financial support given the same institutions 
by other states. 


In submitting the above facts the committee 
feels that the question, does public education in 
Missouri need more liberal financial support?, 
has been answered in the affirmative. 
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Question 4.—Is Missouri Able to Pay More 
for Public Education? 

Since public education in Missouri needs more 
liberal support, the next logical question con- 
cerns Missouri’s ability to pay for public edu- 
cation. This question has frequently been 
answered in the negative by past general assem- 
blies without investigating the facts concerning 
Missouri’s ability to pay. In attempting to 
answer question four, the committee will try 
first to answer the question for elementary and 
secondary schools. The committee accepts the 
principle that is now in operation in a number 
of states that all children of school age are 
entitled to at least a free elementary education 
of eight years, and a free secondary education 
of four years at the expense of the local com- 
munities and the state. 

An examination of school tax levies in 
1926-1927 of districts 
maintaining elemen- 
tary schools of eight 
years and secondary 
schools of four years 
shows that practically all these districts are now 
voting the constitutional limit in school tax 
levies. Therefore, more liberal financial sup- 
port will have to come from the state. 

A comparative study of state and local taxes 
per capita is given in Table XI. 


Ability to Pay for 
Public Elementary and 
Secondary Education. 


TABLE XI. 


State and Local Taxes in Missouri Compared with Those of the Average State 
in the United States in 1924. 


Missouri 
State Taxes Per Capita ........ Ss. 5.35 
Local Taxes Per Capita ........ 28.38 


Percentage 
Deficit of of Deficit 
Average State Missourifrom from Aver- 
in U.S. Average State age State 
$ 9.59 $4.44 46% 
33.63 5.25 16% 


This Table is based on facts in Cost of Government in the United States, page 61, 


National Industrial Conference Board. 


Table XI shows that the state is better able 
to pay for more liberal support of elementary 
and secondary schools than the local school dis- 
tricts are. The State of Missouri lacks 46% 
of having state taxes per capita equal to the 
state taxes per capita in the average state of 
the United States, while the local taxes per 


capita in Missouri are only 16% less than the 
local taxes per capita of the average state. 
Again, the State of Missouri is able to sup- 
port more liberally elementary and secondary 
schools for her state aids are much lower than 
that of other states, when the wealth of the 
different states is considered. See Table XII. 


TABLE XII. 


State Aids for Schools. 
Missouri Compared with Certain Forward-Looking States on School Support. 


— 


Missouri’s total state school aids in 1925 were 


IUUMULRK COA e +ense dau eeK oe $ 3,808,500 


2. If Missouri had done as well in proportion to wealth, the total would have 


been: 
(a) If as well as Alabama in 1924 
(b) If as well as Arkansas in 1924 
(c) If as well as California in 1924 
(d) If as well as Maryland in 1924 
(e) If as well as Minnesota in 1924 
(f) If as well as New York in 1925 
(gz) If as well as Pennsylvania in 1924 
(h) If as well as Texas in 1924 


(i) If as well as Washington in 1924 .. 


a 


eoeereeee eee ee ee eeeseeseeseseseseesesese 
eeoereeeeeeee eee eseeeseseseeseeeeeeeeeeee 
Oe 
Ce 
eeeecesceeeceseeseeereeeeeeseseeeeeeeseees 
a a 
oe ee ener 


ee 


a 


15,000,000 
10,000,000 
12,000,000 
8,200,000 
9,500,000 
12,000,000 
9,000,000 
16,000,000 
12,000,009 


3. If Missouri had raised the same amount of state aid per child of school 


eh eiwt internodes evean Gi $10,800,000 








age as Texas in 1924, the total would have been 
Table XII based on facts from Bulletin of United States Bureau of Education, 1925, 
No. 42; National Education Association Research Bulletin, Vol. IV, Nos. 1 and 2; and 
special advices from Alabama, Arkansas, New York, North Carolina and Texas. 
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The outstanding fact from Table XII is that44. Wyoming ................. 


the regular state school apportionment or state 
aid in Missouri in 1925 is far below that of the 
other states. 

From the facts submitted above, there is not 
any doubt as to the ability of the State of Mis- 
souri to pay so liberally for elementary and 
secondary public education that every commu- 
nity in the state will have adequate funds when 
they are fairly distributed. 

The state’s ability to support more liberally 


ili tate institutions of 
Ability to Pay for *: 
Higher Education in higher learning, as 


= well as elementary and 
——— Insti- aor aalite 


schools, can be seen 
clearly by recognizing where Missouri ranks 
among the other states in respect to the esti- 
mated value of tangible wealth and yearly cur- 
rent income. See Tables XIII and XIV. 


TABLE XIII. 
Estimated Value of 


Tangible Wealth, 1925 

iG, TOES 5 svi ceviede $355,300,000,000 
eer eee 41,818,810,000 
a ne 32,545,480,000 
a: SEE baake aulteaweesaunce 25,084, 180,000 
SC ek dein tnaaesSeun 20,891,640,000 
SE ib ice aeiwseon 16,983,340,000 
6. Massactesetts .6cksccccccee 14,638,360,000 
en reer er reer 13,323,750,000 
DMD wneaceSarecasdeds 12,861,860,000 
a ET ae ee ee ree 11,867,520,000 
ae) Re re 11,263,010,000 
as SIG is tole ana-alenk Se al ew 11,120,890,000 
Oe, MRIN hna4 ors Cathie eid 9,983,930,000 
Ce SNR ewkceuawesiee 9,664, 160,000 
Oe SED *ccswanvoineences 8,882,500,000 
Ps EE accdwedwadeueek ows 7,070,470,000 
eer 6,004,570,000 
Oy CN ss cma enuenaen 5,969,040,000 
_ | epee 5,791,390,000 
RE I SEA 5,507,150,000 
20. West Virginia ............ 5,293,970,000 
2). North Carolina ........ce- 5,116,320,000 
Oe EN 3336 cerncbepenkena 4,761,020,000 
i PE os. svageesudwe de ee 4,512,310,000 
of EES ae 4,512,310,000 
a) CL A < 2.5. esssbacbes bbe 4,405,700,000 
Par ee 4,050,420,000 
i Cvishce6eekecunethas 3,872,779,000 
i DA he te cca ae dened 3,837,240,000 
i A i iso ceempanied 3,659,590,000 
ST ere 3,375,350,000 
3. South Daleota ..... 5:06.00 3,304,290,000 
=e 2,948,990,000 
33. North Dakota ............. 2,771,340,000 
| Seer 2,735,810,000 
35. South Carolina ............ 2,700,280,000 
Se Mens nt ome tedinines 2,522,630,000 
se erase 2,451,570,000 
a alle RRR Rep aes 2,273,920,000 
39, Rhode Island ............. 2,167,330,000 
|” ee eee 1,740,970,000 
ee a a 1,740,970,000 
42. New Hampshire ........... 1,563,320,000 
| ES EER 1,492,260,000 


1,101,430,000 
4B, Blow Memeo. .ccescccccsess 959,310,000 
Gee WS 655 cadsaScrussees 959,310,000 
Ge ES nc ddatenenambdud 675,070,000 
i IE Sic is arasie otk sao emcee 604,010,000 


Sources of Data: National Wealth, United 
States, 1925, Chart 150, National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. 

Missouri ranks tenth, in respect to esti- 
mated value of tangible wealth in 1925. Is the 
fact that Missouri ranks tenth in wealth and 
thirty-third in Education a source of pride or 
a source of shame? 


TABLE XIV. 

Yearly Current Income of the States, 1926. 
St Mn. kcccnccaceed $89,682,000,000 
Re ere 13,048,731,000 
ye 8,331,457,000 
PT nlecaudentcsesdaceve 6,806,863,800 
SNE epee reer ernnres 5,389,888,200 
ae 4,412,354,400 
Sp  Gavecaveds tecebeud 4,188,149,400 
7. Michigan ........ ityakebien 3,506,566,200 
i MO cc cccatccecteoets 3,282,361,200 
i i i 3,246,488,400 
PEL MEEEIEEE cccenncsesecese 2,546,968,800 
ne eee 2,268,954,600 
i ED 4. ct cs anesauseens 2,080,622,400 
De cas Cine ig ee ld wie ee 1,838,481,000 
SOND. i kn dc vncis veecuecsss 1,811,576,400 
Se IN cs cowtéeusssece 1,416,975,600 
Be ES cc cctccceaveewsccees 1,390,071,000 
lg NS oe ae alias 1,390,071,000 
RS Pr 1,372,134,600 
BO Ee ee ee 1,345,230,000 
DO, WORRMIINOE oon ccccccccvcces 1,291,420,800 
Pe ne se oe 1,264,516,200 
RY hd on eat wank sce tinn 1,246,579,800 
Za. morte Carolinas ....<iscess 1,228,643,400 
i I 65 ec ctandccecadanes 1,085,152,200 
re ree rele 1,013,406,600 
EE Si ded dec senocweee 977,533,800 
access cess enee 977,533,800 
cs i, | oe 968,565,600 
Ec cocuucdoenanen 869,915,400 
go. South Carolima .....cccccce 798,169,800 
a "ER eer er 771,265,200 
ee en nc an kseeabhead 744,360,600 
PE «os wé:s boxe oe sean 690,551,400 
OM ae ee 645,710,400 
<1 a0 cotedeseeenthnate 600,869,400 
RE ee aiaies Pree 538,092,000 
37. South Dakota ......cccccccs 484,282,000 
il a ge aera a 448,410,000 
ae eee 412,537,200 
40. New Hampshire ............ 376,664,400 
_ 8 A RE + i ee 340,791,000 
Ne ie ached a eid oieateatas 331,823,400 
tg erga eee 313,887,000 
a ees 260,077,800 
i, SE. bu Dues cadteenenes 224,205,000 
_ ty Se 224,205,000 
iy EE had cecil ceaadea 206.268,600 
i NE Sad scat dcdiae ae 89,682,000 


Sources of Data: News Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, Feb. 1927. 

Missouri ranks tenth in respect to yearly cur- 
rent income, in 1926, 
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TABLE XV. 
The Estimated Expenditures for Certain 
Luxuries in Missouri and the Other 
States in 1924. 


a So ois anil $5,522,000,000 
Se | i rey 938,187,800 
i, EE cadsveee ue veauer 495,323,000 
i a Obrint ears a heels 466,609,000 
ne SG aig nk aban 335,737,000 
eg ee ee oe ae 331,320,000 
NO cocoa calawme 270,025,000 
Pe ob civnvidestenexen 217,014,000 
ivdoaxceksetnceute 181,673,800 
eS ee Sen eee ee 168,421,000 
Oe NEEL. be des ceemandeeae 162,346,800 
i Ci ck ee ndeateeanba 133,632,400 
Se Eo Sicwieuchase cle Ran’ 125,901,600 
gE Se eee 121,484,000 
SC ddascasbeleseedees 112,648,800 
ee Ss wide weeane 87,247,600 
ES aces ksdens On 85,591,000 
Pe ccsdcaveccennkhesus 76,203,600 
Ec cwancerecness seeks 71,786,000 
cicada apaeseevaws ine 66,264,000 
SS dd waka became 64,607,400 
oot a ala win ae anal 64,055,200 
NS oa ais big vie ma kee oon a 61,846,400 
So. ccadededeeuahsnen 61,294,000 
ee. i os See desconweunn 58,533,200 
ee ans eadaawe .. 56,876,600 
EE ED. snc ceeds keee 56,876,600 
le WE WHEE co ccccccccceces 56,324,400 
cin cecerncdae tornncues 51,354,600 
Be ED occ cee sis og Re yes 49,698,000 
na sd wkdininn Seaton 46,384,800 
as 6 as at ct aan ween 39,206,200 
PEI DIPLO DT 35,893,000 
I ic do ncenkves sane 35,893,000 
ON ee ra 33,684,200 
TT tee tecendees ¢a* cea abaiee 31,475,400 
in non beeae aus 29,266,600 
PE ssccccedsecenees 28,162,200 
ng ae alana kw oie wie ack 24,296,800 
OR re 22,640,200 
ag he a ine ial ined 20,431,400 
ee ee rer 19,879,200 
A Te eR 17,670,400 
Cg A ee ee een 16,013,800 
Ro ee 12,700,600 
EE ° <vecgen peau ewbuada 11,596,200 
EN 5 el dae ee 9,939,600 
ee ION, ic as0e ewe ess eeene 9,387,400 
SEE GS ob ek ccd decesueass 5,522,000 


Read Table thus: In 1924, New York ex- 
pended $938,187,800 for certain articles in the 
luxury class, namely, soft drinks and ice cream, 
theatres, candy, chewing gum, tobacco, jewelry, 
perfumes, and cosmetics. 

Sources of data for Table XV: The figure 
given for the United States, $5,522,000,000, is 
an estimate of the U. S. Treasury Department 
as to the amount expended in the United 
States in 1924 for certain articles. The total 
national expenditures for these articles was dis- 
tributed among the states on the basis of an 
average of the percentages of the national totals 
of the following items found in each state: 


Value of tangible wealth, average annual cur- 
rent income, taxes paid in connection with 
admission to theatres, and taxes paid in con- 
nection with purchase of jewelry. The amounts 
given for each state should be looked upon as 
approximations rather than exact estimates. 
The fact that the taxes collected on luxuries are 
in many cases paid at the place of manufacture, 
rather than at the place of purchase, makes it 
impossible to estimate exactly the amount ex- 
pended in each state for each item in the luxury 
list given above. (Research Bulletin of Nation- 
al Education Association, Vol. V, No. 1, page 
25, January, 1927.) 

The outstanding fact of Table XV is that 
again Missouri is able to pay more liberally for 
public education for she ranks tenth among the 
other states in the estimated total amount spent 
for luxuries as classified by the U. S. Treasury 
Department. 

It is of interest to note how the total amount 
that Missouri spent for all types of public edu- 
cation in 1924 compares with the estimated 
amount spent for luxuries. Missouri spent 
for all types of public education only 36.08 
per cent of the estimated amount that her 
citizens spent for luxuries. The facts show 
that forty-two states actually spent for all types 
of public education more than 36.08 per cent of 
the estimated amount that these states spent 
respectively for luxuries as classified in Table 
XV. Therefore, Missouri ranked in 1924 
forty-third in the percentage that the cost of all 
public schools was of the expenditures for the 
luxuries cited in Table XV. 

It is evident that Missouri’s rank of tenth in 
wealth, tenth in yearly current income, and 
tenth in estimated amount spent for luxuries, 
should give her higher rank than thirty-third 
in public education. The State of Missouri is 
able to pay more liberally. 


Question 5.—How Much Should the State of 
Missouri Pay to Support Liber- 
ally all Types of Public Educa- 
tion and How Should This 
Amount be Distributed? 

An answer to question five cannot be made 
adequately at this time. The committee recom- 
mends State Teachers Association sponsor im- 
mediately the investigations needed to gather 
data concerning following items: 

(1) The actual cost of public education per 
pupil in average daily attendance in the 
rural, elementary and secondary schools 
for all counties of the state, and the actual 
cost of public education in the higher in- 
stitutions of learning. 

(2) The type of public educational program 
that Missouri ought to have for the rural, 
elementary, and secondary schools, and 
the higher institutions of learning. 

(3) The amount that the state is able and 
ought to pay. 

(4) The best plan of taxation to give Mis- 
souri the type of rfublic education to 
which all her citizens are entitled. 
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Recommendations 


No General Assembly will raise Missouri to 
the level in public education that her possibil- 


ities permit until the general public knows and. 


feels the need for additional revenue. We 


recommend that the general public be informed 
that the state is obligated by the constitution 
to support public education, that public educa- 
tion is necessary to the existence of the state, 
that public education needs more liberal finan- 
cial support from the state, and that the = 

his 


is able to. pay more for public education. 
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campaign of school publicity should begin at 
once with all the educational leaders in every 
community, the parent-teachers associations in 
every district, and the chambers of commerce 
and other civic organizations. 

When the people have all the facts they will 
see to it that more liberal support is given to 
such a public education program in Missouri as 
Missouri’s wealth and yearly income justify. 


Byron Cosby, Chairman 
C. A. Greene 
Roscoe V. Cramer 
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New Social Science Syllabus 


HE MANUSCRIPT for the new Social 

Studies syllabus was given to the printer 

November 15. There are 984 pages in the 
manuscript and this will make a publication 
about the size of the Elementary Courses of 
Study or possibly larger. 

The content of the syllabus covers all the 
work in the social studies for junior and 
senior high schools. It represents a mammoth 
amount of research on the part of some lead- 
ing educators of this state in their chosen 
field. The work is detailed and thorough, 
Teachers will find it fully meets the present 
needs for such a course. 

The references are up to date. The psycho- 
logy observed is thoroughly modern. Ample 
provisions are made for teachers’ sources for 
giving the courses so as to vitally present 
each subject in its relation to the life of man. 

We may as well lay aside the idea that his- 
tory is but an account of past happenings. 
The present is but a continuation of the past. 
Things are true today because something else 
has happened in the past. Taught as a nar- 
rative history serves little purpose. It does 
not function in peoples lives when presented 
as a narrative. It will function if it gives 
students a viewpoint enabling them to have 
proper attitudes and approved mental habits 
to carry on activities in the present social 
order. If we view the present in the light of 
the past we are better prepared to draw con- 
clusions. Every time we read any daily news- 
paper a knowledge of all the social studies is 
demanded if we are to fully appreciate the 
news stories and editorials. If the story 
bears a date line showing the story relates to 
some happenings in this or some other country 
we must know geography in order to ap- 
preciate the story. We should know the his- 
tory of the people of whom the story speaks 
and be familiar with their mores. Hence cur- 


rent events has a big place in all social studies, 
for we are making history and demonstrat- 
ing political science every day. Most of all 
we are educating citizens to be better citizens. 
The social studies play a major role in this 
process. 

This publication will not be ready for dis- 
tribution before the first of the year and will 
serve the teachers about five months where 
schools have terms of nine months. 

The School Directory. 

The first delivery of school directories was 
received at the office November 17. This 
booklet is published for the benefit of Mis- 
souri teachers and administrators. Other- 
wise there would be no reason to publish it. 
There is no charge for the booklet to anyone 
in this state. Neither are school book and 
school supply houses outside Missouri charged 
for it. No teacher in another state who has 
taught in this state is charged. No college 
or university pays for the directory. Only 
when some nonresident company, in no way al- 
lied with the teaching profession, asks for the 
directory for the purpose of using it for a 
mailing list, do we charge. We then receive 
one dollar for the publication and this is turned 
to the postage fund with which we buy stamps 
for the Department’s use. 

Each year the collection of material be- 
comes increasingly difficult. About sixty per 
cent of the high schools respond to the first re- 
quest. We sent fourth requests this year and 
while some may not have been received it was 
concluded that those not responding did not 
wish to appear in the directory. Therefore, on 
the last page the names of schools which did 
not respond are printed. If someone in each 
high school would fill the blank correctly 
immediately upon receipt the directory would 
be distributed before the State Meeting, for it 
would go to press on or before October first. 
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New Rural School Publications. 

A publication of the above title is being 
sent to county superintendents. This work 
was prepared by Miss Anna V. Burns last 
summer. She was a rural supervisor in this 
Department, but joined the faculty of Hays 
— College, Hays, Kansas, in Septem- 
er. 

This bulletin will render a worthy service to 
all teachers of reading. Symptoms, diagnosis 
and remedies are quite adequately treated. If 
a child does not read well there is a reason. 
The behavior of the child when reading should 
be observed in order to become familiar with 
what inhibitions are manifested. These point 
to the difficulties. If the case is diagnosed 
the remedy usually is at hand provided it is 
known. A table of symptoms, together with 
the diagnosis and treatment, appear on a table 
in the latter pages of the booklet. We must 
make good readers of all children when pos- 
sible because they do no other school work well 
unless they read well. This bulletin sup- 
plements the Elementary Courses of Study 
in reading and should be studied as closely 
as the reading course. 

Rural schools on the whole have given 
little attention to art, accessories, handwork 
and appreciation of pictures. In order to sup- 
ply the stimuli for this work, the Department 
has recently published a bulletin on Art, Ac- 
cessories and Handwork for Rural Schools. 

The portion on bookmaking was prepared by 
Miss Cassie Burk, rural supervisor for North- 
west Missouri. The division devoted to Ac- 
cessories was written by: Miss Cora Morris, 
another one of our rural supervisors. Miss 
Ella V. Dobbs of the University faculty wrote 
the portion devoted to hand work. Miss Beryl 
May Triplett prepared the article on the ap- 
preciation of pictures. 

This bulletin supplements the Elementary 
Courses of Studies and should be used as 
a part of these courses. q 

So called busy work has not played an edu- 
cational role as such. If it is only something 
to keep children employed it has no place in 
education. If it keeps children constructively 
employed it is important. Children desire to 
construct and they must be furnished an op- 
portunity to do so or their education is stunted. 
There should be no reason for anyone to say he 
or she cannot draw anything or make useful 
articles provided schools have done their part. 
We have reasons in conversation when to make 
ourselves clear we should be able to intel- 
ligently illustrate with sketches. There are 
numbers of useful articles we can make if we 
knew how. There is no more fruitful field 
for this work than in our rural schools. Every 
phase of our school work will benefit by 
carrying out the work outlined in this publica- 
tion. The need has long existed and the op- 
portunity to supply it is at hand. Most per- 
sons will always be consumers of art. Few 
will be producers. We cannot be intelligent 
consumers unless we are taught to appreciate 
art. A picture contains a message. News- 


papers save thousands of inches of writing 
by publishing news pictures which carry the 
message. Newspapers also publish pictures 
of works of art in order that readers may have 
a good idea of the original. Unless we have 
the ability to appreciate the pictures the mes- 
sage is lost. 

To appreciate anything it is necessary to 
“know and feel.” By so doing we get the 
message. 

It is hoped that the rural teachers especially 
will use this publication extensively and that 
it will have an opportunity to fully serve the 
purpose for which it was prepared. 


Making Reports. 
New Monthly Forms. 


The new monthly report blanks (simplified 
forms) will be sent to county superintendents 
in a few weeks. These are made to fit term 
reports used last year. 


Accuracy. 


The term reports should be furnished to the 
secretary of the board and the county super- 
intendent in good form. No blank referring 
to any school should be left unfilled. Examine 
the the blank thoroughly before turning the 
copies over to the proper official. It would be 
well if the superintendent or principal and the 
secretary made all the reports together save 
the financial statement. 

Most teachers in high schools and grade 
schools have certificates from schools. A small 
percentage have certificates issued by the De- 
partment. By no means in listing teachers 
holding the various kinds of certificates 
should a teacher with two certificates be 
counted twice. Do not cross out anything 
printed in the reports, for the expressions 
“other state certificates” and “other college 
certificates” provide for listing any kind of 
certificates not specifically mentioned. 


High School Data on First Class High 
School Districts for 1927. 


It would not be fair to make a comparison 
between the data for first class high schools 
for the school year closing June 30, 1926, and 
the year closing June 30, 1927 because all of 
the schools did not report in 1926. After 
much effort a report was secured from every 
high school district which operated in 1926-27. 
These will appear in the 7th Report about 
February 1. 

Information for last year on enumeration, 
enrollment, graduates, receipts, expenditures 
and balance on hand follows: 

Enumeration: White, boys ....269,213 

girls ....267,092 


Total ....536,305 


Colored, boys .... 19,600 
girls .... 19,989 
Total .... 39,589 


Grand Total ....575,894 
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Enrollment: Grade School. 
White, boys ....142,993 
girls ....139,120 
Total ....282,113 
Colored, boys .... 12,967 
girls .... 14,010 
Total .... 26,977 
Grand Total ....309,090 

High School. 

White, boys .... 47,088 
girls .... 52,800 
Total .... 99,888 
Colored, boys ... 1,603 
girls .... 1,880 
Total .... 3,483 
Grand Total ....103,371 


Total enrollment in high school districts 
412,461. 

Average daily attendance 30,667. 

Eighth grade graduates: boys, 13,218, girls, 
15,103; total, 28,321. 

High school graduates: boys, 7,958, girls, 
10,090; total, 18,048 High school graduates 
entering college or universities: 

Boys, 2505; girls, 3095; total 5600. 

Number paying tuition, 15,450. 

Valuation, $2,772, 307,788. 

Levy 118. 

Bonds voted $10,289,250. 

Receipts, $60,361,659. 

Expenditures, $46,669,344. 

Balance on hand, $13,775,903. 

Deficits. $83,588. 

The vbjective for high school courses of 
study for many years was college entrance. 
This is the wrong viewpoint because only about 
34 per cent of those graduated in 1926 entered 
colleges and universities in September 1926. 
Doubtless no greater percentage of those 
graduated in May 1927 entered. Hence we 
must not think of preparing students for col- 
lege as the aim of any high school. Each 
high school exists as an end within itself to 
educate children in any community as if they 
would do no advanced work. The real purpose 
is to base the courses of study upon the needs 
of the community and if a goodly number 
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enter colleges after graduation it is well. 
However. to set up college entrance as the aim 
of high school graduation is wrong because 
two-thirds of the graduates do not go to col- 
lege, or at least do not enter in September 
following graduation in May. 

More than $22,000 was paid as tuition each 
month by 15,450 high school students last 
year. This means that approximately $198,000 
was paid by non-resident high school ‘students 
in first class high schools last year. Grade 
school tuition is not considered. There is 
searcely a high school in the state without 
non-residents. 

It is regrettable that any boy or girl must 
pay tuition because a free high school should 
be provided for everyone. Furthermore schools 
educate tuition payers at a loss. The highest 
tuition charge in the state is $16 a month and 
the lowest is $1.00. According to our calcu- 
lations the average tuition charge last year 
was $4.14 a month. 

An item of interest is the large number of 
high schools enrolling fewer than one hundred. 
Some even have as few as between twenty and 
thirty. This makes the running expenses per 
capita too great. There are too many small 
high schools close to large school systems. 
These districts should combine and have a bet- 
ter school and at the same time reduce ex- 
penses per capita. There is no reason for a 
high school with from three hundred thousand 
to eight hundred thousand dollars’ valuation 
trying to conduct a high school when the dis- 
trict is close to a district with a valuation of 
from two to eight million dollars’ valuation. 
The smaller high school usually cannot employ 
more than three or four teachers. This limits 
the amount of work offered so electives are 
almost out of the question. The equipment is 
ordinarily minimum, and the high school is 
emphasized at the expense of the grades. 

This does not mean that all small first class 
high school districts should be eliminated be- 
cause it is doubtful if this could be done. 
However, we should provide adequate valua- 
tions to support a good school offering enough 
electives so students could choose their work 
in the last two years. No district should be 
content with a grade school and high school 
simply meeting minimum requirements. 


Community Improvement Contest 


The following contest is suggested as a 
means of securing the greatest interest on 
the part of the students enrolled in General 
Agriculture in the High Schools of Missouri. 
The contest also has as its aim the improve- 
ment of the homes, the practices employed on 
the home farm, the introduction of new prac- 
tices on the home farm and the improvement 
of the community in general. Many letters 
have been received from Vocational Agriculture 
students and their parents stating they think 
the Community Improvement Contest very in- 


teresting and valuable. It is based on the 
fundamental principle of actually putting into 
operation what is taught in the class room. 
It should be remembered that the contest is 
intended primarily for credit to the contestant 
for work he actually does himself. Each stu- 
dent is encouraged to begin early to earn all 
the points he can in ALL THE DIFFERENT 
DIVISIONS of the contest. An effort has been 
made to make the number of points clear and 
definite. In case of doubt as to the number 
of points to be allowed, reference should be 
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made to definite statements where a definite 3. For ‘each cow milked per week by 
number of points are allowed, such as, ton SE Ga db che weved es iéeeeetes 


For each week project, club, or home 
dairy cattle are fed a balanced ration 
For having project, club, or home 
dairy cattle tested for tuberculosis 


litter, etc., and all items kept in harmony with 4. 
these. By no means should teachers or stu- 
dents resort to loose interpretation of state- 
ments in this contest in order to accumulate 


a 


an enormous score. ff ers se 
The General Agriculture students in each 6. For purchase of each sanitary milk 
school choose two captains who shall choose pail by contestant or parent ........ 
members of their team in alternate order. The 7. For removal of manure from barn 
contest to continue between the two teams in fk 
each school and points scored for each side as 8. For swinging stanchions (each cow) 
indicated below. The losing team will give the 9. For proper window space in dairy 
winning team a picnic, or other entertainment Mh t2chsisineakoduhegebeweteeees 
as agreed upon. 10. For concrete floor and gutter (each 
Rules for Contest eae ae lad a uke-s ane 

1. Each boy in the contest must be a mem-_ 11. For each gallon of sweet cream sold 
ber of the General Agriculture class of a? QIN a citntveeée ste edna 

the school competing. 12. For each gallon of whole milk sold 


2. There shall be two captains, and assist- 


ant captains if desired, and they shall 13. For each gallon of sour cream sold by 
choose sides in alternate order. SE o nematetahdsdbadeciwagen 
8. Each student shall keep a record of the 14. For each unprofitable cow disposed of 
number of points earned each week and by contestant or parent ........... 
what the points are for. He shall turnin 15. For installation of manure convey- 
a record each Monday to the Agriculture p 8 8 re 
teacher, who shall record the points in 16. Milk house at least fifty feet from 


dairy barn, or adjacent to with alley 
connecting, having two sets of doors 
Cooling tank in milk house 


a book provided for that purpose, also on 
the bulletin board of the school, so that 


all may know the standing of the two 17. 


Ee es . 


teams. 


4. The contest shall start on any day agreed 
on and close ten days before the close of 


school. 


5. The side having the least number of 
points at the close of the contest shall 
entertain the side having the greater 
number of points by giving them a pic- 
nic, or in any other manner agreed upon 
by the members of the class competing. 

6. Any student who puts down points that 
he has not earned will be fined 100 points 


for each offense. 


It is suggested that 


the teacher and the captatins check on 


the points earned. 
Points for Which Credit will be Given 


I. ANIMAL HUSBANDRY AND POULTRY. 
(a) Beef Cattle. Points 
1. For each project or club baby beef 

owned by contestant ........ceeee. 30 
2. For each project of club purebred 
beef heifer owned by contestant ... 50 
38. For each purbred beef animal that 
a contestant gets someone else to buy 20 
4. For each week project, club, or home 
beef steers are fed a balanced ration 15 
5. For each project, or club beef calf or 
heifer shown at community, county, 
SE BED, 5 ain Fo Waa bligetae tax 20 
6. For successful completion of beef 
project or club ........0..000% fever 2Oe 
(b) Dairy 
1, For each project or club dairy heifer 
owned by contestant ...........06- 50 
2. For each purebred dairy animal that 
a contestant gets someone else to 
purchase 20 


ee 


18. 
19. 


20. 


21, 
22. 


For each project or club cow in cow 
test association 
For each cow a contestant gets some- 
one else to enter in cow test asso- 
ciation 
Sterilization of dairy utensils after 
each milking by contestant or par- 
ents, per month 
Milk testing (per cow) by contestant 
For each project or club heifer or cow 
— at community, county or State 

air 


eee ee ewer eee eee eee 


eee eee eee eee eee eee 


eet oer ere ee eee eee eee eee eeeee 


23. For successful completion of a dairy 
te ...tcnkbbbeeennet ens 

(c) Swine 
1. For each project or club purebred gilt 


3 


10. 


PF PP wp 


owned by contestant 
For each project or club feeding hog 
For each sanitary hoghouse built on 
home farm 
For constructing concrete feeding 
floor on home farm 
For each week project, club, or home 
pigs are fed balanced ration 
For having hogs on home farm vac- 
cinated (each hog) 
For plowing hog lots on home farm . 
For treating hogs for internal para- 
sites by approved methods for self 
or parent (each hog) 
For thoroughly cleaning and disin- 
fecting quarters for each brood sow 
of contestant or parent 
For use of McLean County system for 
each sow and litter by contestant or 
parent 


eee eee eee eens 


eet eeee reer eee eee en eeeee 


eee eee ewe eens 


Oe | 





10 
15 


10 
5 


5 
5 


10 
15 

5 

1 

3 
25 
25 
40 
30 
25 


20 


20 
100 


25 


25 
30 
15 


25 


10 











11, 


12. 
13. 
14, 
15. 
16. 
17. 


2. 


=~ -? F 


me S© 00 


e) 


a 


10. 


11, 


12. 
13. 


14, 
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Pigs saved per litter to four weeks 
of age—seven per litter .......... 
Pigs saved per litter to four weeks 
of age—eight per litter ............ 
Pigs saved per litter to four weeks 
of age—nine per litter ............ 
For each project pig shown at com- 
munity, county or State Fair ...... 
For each ton litter produced by con- 
DT canthes tknchasmesens #60neas 
For each 100 lbs. live weight swine 
sold from project or club .......... 
For successful completion of swine 
PE: <5 cus acghspn abe 
Horses & Mules 
For each project or club colt owned 
I ae ee ed 
For each week project or club colt 
or home work animals are fed bal- 
Dt Mn vceebedshees eee seoaune 
For each project or club colt or horse 
shown at community, county or State 
nC Wutiinn bp & pad wedded ane ae ameeee 
For properly breaking colt by con- 
DE. 5505064n000040e6008000n00ee 
For each horse groomed per day by 
Dt. i060 énunessaeseseacee de 4 
For treating and curing major un- 
EL, «a2: 55.00 nei aieckuemieand en dad 
For treating and curing minor in- 
ST scbngedeeeeesaun ce O*6n0 acted 
For relieving colic ................ 
For cleaning harness every two 
ne cea wenns 
Poultry 
For each bird culled for self or parent 
ee ee ee 
For each bird culled for neighbor by 
Dt ccton eeaaawedesavodeamn’ 
For each poultry house built by con- 
testant or parent that meetts the es- 
sentials of proper poultry housing .. 
For each poultry house contestant 
gets a neighbor to build which meets 
the essentials of proper housing .... 
For remodeling old poultry house into 
seers type by contetstant or par- 
Mi wabucenkeéhedasenscuadinun adene 
For each 100 purebred baby chicks 
hatched or secured by contestant ... 
For each 100 purebred baby chicks 
contestant gets someone else to hatch 
SG 00 6645 Sepae ens cendesnese 
For brood raised on fresh ground by 
contestant or parent per 100 birds .. 


. For cleaning harness every two 


someone else to brood on fresh ground 
For each cockerel purchased by con- 
testant or parent whose dam has egg 
record of 200 eggs or more per year 


For each cockrel contestant gets 
someone else to purchase whose dam 
has 200 egg record or more per year 


Delousing per bird by contestant ... 


Caponizing for self or parent (per 
DED Aculivediakisdaeluviccectet. 


Caponizing for neighbor (per bird) . 


10 
15 
20 
5 
200 


100 


30 


15 


20 


30 


25 


10 
10 


10 


100 


75 


50 
25 


20 
50 
40 


20 


15. 
16. 


17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 


Each capon marketed by contestant 3 
For each dozen eggs sold from pro- 
fect. or Club ..ccccccccccccsccccece 
For treating project, club or home 
flock for internal parasites (each bird) 1 
Poultry house cleaned and disinfect- 


ed by contestant (each time) ...... 20 
For each week project, club or home 
flock is fed balanced ration ..... sp des 


For each project or club pen shown 
at community, county, or State Fair 10 
For white washing inside of poultry 
house by contestant (each time) .. 15 
For successful completion of poultry 
project or club ......--eeeeeeeeees 100 


(f) Sheep 


1, 


sf? -} P @ fe 


9 


10. 


For each project or club purebred 
ewe owned by contestant .......... 25 
For each purebred ram a contestant 
gets someone else to purchase ...... 15 
For each week project, club, or home 
flock is fed balanced ration ........ 15 
For each sheep drenched by contest- 
OUT dccnnssdocsak Geant uattnaseekns 5 
For each project or club fleese weigh- 
ing eight llbs. of more ...........- 10 
For each project or club lamb saved 5 
Proper rotation of pastures during 
grazing season for project, club or 
GE TIRE o ccncescccces éecneeettse 25 
For each project sheep shown at com- 
munity, county or State Fair ...... 5 
For each 100 lbs. of sheep sold from 
project or club ........cccccecseees 10 
For successful completion of sheep 
project or club ......-csccccccccces 100 
Il. SHOWS & CONTESTS. 
For each individual exhibit of farm 
produce or live stock shown by con- 
testant at a community or county 
Os cen beets kn cethaheesnasees de> 10 
For each time a contestant represents 
his school in an athletic, literary, ag- 
riculture or other contest .......... 20 
For each time a contestant wins a 
class debate or other educational con- 
Es cnck edie obs Gnd ed ee be6hs anne 15 
For each week contestant wins the 
greatest number of points in this con- 
COS Tk Be GE 66k. 6600 odke es v0.00 10 
Ill, HORTICULTURE. 
For each five shrubs set out at home 
or at school by contestant ........ 15 
For each five shrubs that a contest- 
ant gets someone else to set out .... 10 
For each ornamental tree set out at 
Ug ere 10 
For each fruit or nut tree planted by 
Cs 5 soins 400 tee crear sd pees 15 
For each fruit, nut or ornamental tree 
a contestant gets someone else to set 
GD: bows nas inkeiie oud. i0s URNS 10 
For each grape set out by contestant 5 
For each berry bush set out by con- 
WE vs dikenrendsbhseon matitndane en 2 
For every three berry bushes or one 
grape a contestant gets someone else 
OS OOS GUE. 50.2 deiner vecenevensesiens 5 
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10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14, 


15. 


16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 


20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 


24. 


25. 
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For every 100 strawberry plants set 
> SO. ee ee ee 
For every tree sprayed by contestant 
(each spraying) 
For each one-eighth acre or club gar- 
den planted, including potatoes .... 
For every hour contestant works in 
PEE conwedencoesncesescces 
For every cultivation given one- 
eighth acre project or club garden . 
For every one-eighth acre project, 
club or home garden sprayed or dust- 
ed for insect control .............. 
For every bushel certified seed po- 
tatoes purchased for project, club or 
De vccceaseoceeones bee eees 
For each bushel seed potatoes treated 
i CD MEE onc caccscscceose 
For every $1.00 worth of project or 
club vegetables or potatoes sold ... 
For every $1.00 worth of project or 
ON pee ee ee ee 
For every home lawn that is sttarted 
For proper pruning of project, club, 
or home vineyard (each vine) 
For proper pruning of project, club, 
or home berry bushes (each three 
bushes) 
For proper pruning each grape vine 
or 3 berry bushes for neighbor (This 
does not include state of Missouri or 
commercial firms.) .......2.ccccces 
For proper pruning each project, club 
OP RD Be GID nc cccccccccteces 
For proper pruning each fruit tree 
for neighbor (This does not include 


eereeet twee ewe ew eee eee eeeeee 


state of Missouri or commercial firms) 


For successful completion of each 
horticulture project or club ........ 
IV. CROPS. 

For each acre of pasture improved by 
such practices as disking, fertilizing 
and re-seeding on home farm ...... 


. For each acre of legumes planted 


(project, club, home farm or neigh- 
a eke a Od Oe cre 


. For each bushel of seed treated or 


tested for disease control before 
planting (project, club, home farm or 
RGR, i Ey UP ae ee ae 
For inoculating each bushel of le- 
gume seed (project, club, home farm 
NE i es ete eae aah 
For each acre of green manure crop 
turned under (project, club, home 
farm oF netgnbor) ....cccccccccces 


. For each acre of cover crop on home 


farm 
For testing seed corn for germina- 
tion (project, club, home farm or 
neighbor) each bushel 
For proper storage of seed corn or 
soy beans (project, club, home farm 
or neighbor) each bushel .......... 


ee 


eee ewe ewes 


. Purchase of each bushel of certified 


seed corn (project, club, home farm 
ET °c -in6 c 33'60'trne 640s wre wie’ 


10 


10 
5 
10 


10 
25 


5 


3 
10 


5 


100 


25 


15 


10 


10 


15 


15 


10 


10 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 
14. 


2. 9 fy 


a 


og 


> = 


10. 
11. 


PF Pf FF PF 


Purchase of each bushel of certified 
wheat (project, club, home farm or 
neighbor) 
Purchase of each bushel of certified 
oats (project, club, home farm or 
neighbor) 
For increased yield in project or club 
of each 10 bushels of corn, 2 bushels 
of wheat, five bushels of oats, 100 
lbs. seed cotton per acre, above coun- 
CY DVETATS .cccccccccvceccccscecece 
For the sale of each bushel of project 
or club certified seed .............- 
For successful completion of each 
field crop project or club .......... 
V. SOILS. 
For every terrace built by contest- 
ES Ee ee ere Te ee 
For each terrace repaired by con- 
Re ere ee ee 
For each gulley or wash sodded or 
dammed 
For each ton of lime applied to soil 
Oh OED. ones ota tewewonnseess 
For each ton a contestant gets some- 
Oe 06 ED 6.66 a vvincecaseece. 
For every five acres of soil tested for 
acidity by contestant ...........+6:. 
For each 125 lb. sack of approved 
fertilizer used on home farm ...... 
For each load of manure applied on 
home farm by contestant .......... 
For drawing a map of the home farm 
and planning a systematic rotation of 
crops for same by contestant ...... 
For putting into practice the syste- 
matic rotation of crops on home farm 
For each rod of tile laid on home 
farm 


eeereeeeseeeeeeeeet*eneeee 


ee 


VI. SOCIAL. 

For attending either sunday school or 
church on Sunday (each time) . 

For putting up sign at home bearing 
the name of the home farm ........ 
For each promotion in rank in scout- 
Se ciccnenceehhmes snes ¢ehesegnes 
For each scouting merit badge quali- 
ee ere 
For assisting in an organized activ- 
Ee ere er 
For going out of the way to do a good 


m 
VII. MISCELLANEOUS. 
For a grade of “E” (90-100) in Ag- 
riculture each month .............. 
For a bank account (checking) .... 
For an account (saving or permanent 
investment) 
For graph of price of live stock or 
grain by contestant each day ...... 
For keeping project or club records 
to-date each two weeks ............ 
For every article written by contest- 
ant and published in local newspaper 
or other publication .............. 
For reading books pertaining to Ag- 
riculture which are not included in as- 
signments, per 100 pages .......... 


ee 


10 


20 
10 
100 


25 
15 
10 
20 
15 
10 

5 
10 


50 


100 


10 


10 


20 
25 


50 
2 


up- 
10 


25 


25 
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8. For reading worthwhile articles 
about Agriculture in addition to class 
assignments each week 

9. For every hour of farm work done by 
contestant while not absent from 


BNE acnddbaad 60¥e0000euns Ghsendh 5 
10. For every Agricultural bulletin se- 

cured for the home library 
11. For every hour home study on Agri- 

culture 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


By Dr. H. C. Curtis, State Director of Physical Education. 


CALCIUM IN THE DIET 


At the District Teachers’ meeting at Cape 
Girardeau in October, Mr. B. G. Shackleford, 
Director of Public Relations in the Schools of 
St. Louis, gave an interesting talk on some 
of the relationships between diet and health. 
He said that one of the important elements 
which was often neglected was calcium or lime, 
which furnishes the substance of the bones 
and teeth and acts as a stimulant to the heart. 
He said that a large percentage of babies, were 
subject to rickets and that this number in- 
creased with cloudy weather, smoky or dusty 
atmosphere and short days. Babies born in 
the winter are much more subject to rickets 
than babies born in the summer. 

Rickets may be caused either by a lack of 
calcium in the diet or by failure of the calcium 
of the diet to be deposited in the bones. To 
this latter process, sunlight is a great stimu- 
lant. 

Our best source of calcium is milk. But 
milk has very different values according to the 
amount of sunlight which it has directly or in- 
directly received. It varies with the food of 
the mother and it increases (with cow’s milk) 
when the cattle are grazing in the fields. 

We are apt to think of the preservation of 
the teeth as largely due to keeping them clean 
with a tooth brush, but Mr. Shackleford spoke 
of visiting the Peabody Museum of Harvard 
and seeing there ninety-six skulls which had 
been brought-over from Iceland by Stephanson. 
These were all skulls of the Ninth and Tenth 
Centuries. He said that each of them had 
thirty-two perfect teeth with no defects except 
one mechanical injury. These Icelanders of 
these far off centuries had no tooth brushes or 
dentists but lived largely on eggs and milk. 
This, he thought the reason for the splendid 
condition of their teeth. 

The main factor in producing good teeth in 
a child is the food of the mother during the 
time of gestation and nursing. While we 
should not neglect the use of the tooth brush, 
it is our food which is the largest factor in 
the preservation of our teeth. The teeth were 
made for vigorous mastication and we should 
all have in our food something to give them 
exercise, such as crusts of bread or other hard 
substances. 

Prof. Snedden of Columbia University, in a 
lecture to the general student body last sum- 
mer, said that he had never been to a dentist 
although he was fifty-nine years old and that 
his teeth were in perfect condition. He at- 


tributed this to the exercise which he gave 
them during his childhood and teens by chew- 
ing spruce and other hard gums. He believed 
that if all children chewed gum for an hour 
a day, their teeth would be in better condition. 

Mr. Shackleford advocated that all infants 
should have three doses of codliver oil a day. 
Codliver oil is one of our best-known methods 
of preventing rickets. It seems to be a form 
oi canned sunlight and acts in much the same 
way. ' 
Sunlight penetrates the deeper tissues and 
causes calcium to be deposited in the bones. 
At Cornell University a year ago last summer, 
they were carrying on an experiment with 
chickens. These chickens were kept in the 
basement where they had no sunlight. They 
received an adequate diet, but in spite of it, 
all developed rickets of the worst kind. Their 
legs were too weak to support their bodies, 
their breast bones were deformed, the cockrells 
had bloodless, nearly white combs, and feathers 
of all lacked the natural gloss. These deformed 
and spiritless chickens were then taken out 
and exposed for seven minutes a day to ultra 
violet light. The result was almost miracu- 
lous. Their legs straightened out, their feath- 
ers became glossy, the combs of the cockrells 
turned red, and all became as active and 
spirited as other chickens. 

Diet consisting of lean meat, sugar, potatoes, 
and white bread lacks several essential ele- 
ments for proper nuitrition. The addition of a 
quart of milk a day and a certain amount of 
fruit and green vegetables is essential. Sun- 
light is extremely important. Children with 
rickets or tuberculosis of the bone may be 
cured by exposing them to its healing rays. 
Some of the new hospitals for treating bone 
difficulties are being equipped with the alta 
glass which admits the ultra-violet rays. But 
at many of the orthopedic hospitals during the 
pleasant weather the children are kept out- 
of-doors most of the day wearing nothing but 
a clout. 


IODINE IN THE DIET 


It is well known that there are certain in- 
terior regions which are peculiarly subject to 
goitre. The old world center is in the Alps, 
lying in and around Switzerland. In this coun- 
try there is one region around the Great Lakes 
and another in the Mississippi Valley. This 
disease is due to the lack of iodine in the water. 
As to its prevalence, the examination of four 
thousand girls in the high schools of St. Louis 
showed that 57% of them had an enlargement 
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of the thiroid which amounted to incipient 
goitre. An examination of the girls in the 
high school of Jefferson City showed that 47% 
of them had a greater or less enlargement of 
the thiroid. 

In Akron some four years ago an examina- 
tion showed that 52% of the girls had thiroid 
enlargement. They were all given two doses 
of sodium iodide and re-examined after six 
months, at which time it was found that only 
1% of them showed thiroid enlargement. 

The main supply of iodine is found in the 
water of the sea. All sea-foods are rich in it, 
consequently those living along the seacoast 
and eating oysters, and ocean fish seldom if 
ever, have goitre. Nearly all of the sea-weeds 
also, are extremely rich in this element. When 
dried and pulverized they may be used as 
seasoning in foods. They furnish the richest 
supply of iodine available. 

Several different methods of furnishing the 
needed iodine to school children are being used. 
In Rochester and Syracuse for some years, they 
have been putting a small amount of it into the 
drinking water of the city twice a year. In 
Cleveland, they have been giving the high 
school girls chocolate tablets containing a small 
amount of this drug, but the easiest method of 
administering it is through iodized salt. In 
the states of Ohio and Michigan all table salt 
is required to contain two percent of iodine. 
This iodized salt is to be had at any grocery 
store and should be used in every family where 
there are growing children. 

Girls are much more subject to goitre than 
boys. The most dangerous period is between 
the years of eleven and sixteen. At this time, 
parents should see that their children get a 
small amount of iodine in their food. 


SCHOOL PLAYGROUNDS 


All school playgrounds should be kept open 
after school with someone in charge just so 
far as it is humanly possible. 

Kansas City had thirty-one of its play- 
grounds open after school last spring and 
twenty-two this fall These are open for 
one hour only after school. The director is 
paid in accordance with the attendance as fol- 
lows: If there are from 30-60 children, the 
director receives $10.00 per month. If there 
are from 60-120 children, the director receives 
$12.50 per month. If there are more than 120, 
he receives $15.00 per month. This is of 
course a small compensation, but Dr. Burger 
reports that he has no difficulty in securing 
teachers at this rate. 

The teachers need this exercise as much as 
the children, and it is an opportunity for in- 
timate contact with the children which many 
teachers appreciate. 

It seems likely that in many of the school 
systems of the state Parent-Teachers would 
be ready to cooperate in this. 

In the city of New York last year there were 
400 school grounds kept open after school 


and on Saturdays. This year, if present plans 
are carried out, there will be nearly 600 school 
grounds maintained as playgrounds after 
school. 

THE YOUTH MOVEMENT IN GERMANY 

As the aftermath of the War there has come 
over Germany a wave of reaction against the 
conditions which produced it. It has been a 
movement essentially of the young people and 
has been away from the ideals and standards 
which immediately produced the war back to 
earlier times and conditions. It is known 
throughout Germany as the Youth Movement. 

Among other things, it has sought to re- 
store old German script, the folk dances of 
earlier years and the very simple peasant cos- 
tumes of the past century. While religiously 
it does not follow any creed, it tends toward 
the simplest forms of worship and belief. 

It is a movement made up almost altogether 
of young people between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty-five. It is made up of both sexes 
and its most noticeable activity which has at- 
tracted the most attention has been its wander- 
ings over Germany, oft times lasting a week 
or more. The society now has possession of 
twelve of the old feudal castles of Germany. 
Many of them were little more than ruins at 
the time they were taken over but as the 
groups often contain masons and other work- 
men they have largely rebuilt the old strong- 
holds themselves, although they have also had 
many contributions, both in money and service 
to help them. 

These societies usually have some common 
club life during the year and the members 
try to have their vacations together so they 
can go off for a trip together for one or two 
weeks. Oft times there will be as many as 
two hundred in the party, consisting of about 
equal numbers of girls and boys. Most of the 
meals they prepare themselves at the wayside 
and spend their nights either in tents or in 
hostels of the movement. Those who have 
seen much of the movement speak of it as 
most ideal in its tone, as very simple and 
friendly and as representing high restraint 
in the conduct of the sexes toward each other. 

SOFT DRINKS 

There is no other country that indulges in 
soft drinks to at all the same extent that we 
do in the United States. The gross expendi- 
ture runs into hundreds of millions of dollars 
every year. All that can be said for them is 
that they are not directly and seriously harm- 
ful. They have no positive value and are all 
more or less injurious. 

Under the circumstances every one inter- 
ested in health should take an interest in the 
new popularity of certain fruit drinks which 
are coming into wide acceptance during the 
last few years. Of course, the most popular 
and the most promising are the orange drinks. 
Of course orange drinks may be made from 
syrups but most of those on the market are 
made directly from fresh fruit. 
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There are 150 or more Nedick stands in 
New York City alone. These stands largely 
operate twenty-four hours a day. They nearly 
always occupy a corner position and have 
almost continuous patronage during every 
hour of the day. The public is invited to see 
the drinks made from fresh fruit at their fac- 
tory at Coney Island. These are also a number 
of other orange drinks for sale in New York 
and pineapple drinks are coming into rapid 
popularity. 
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Tests made in Los Angeles and at the State 
College at Ames, Iowa indicate that infants and 
small children gain nearly twice as rapidly on 
a diet made up of milk and orange juice as they 
do on milk alone. Orange juice contains as 
good a selection of vitamines as can well be 
had from any product of similar cost. Where 
nothing can be said of the health values of 
pop, ginger ale, or coca cola, these fruit. juices 
fill an important place in any well rounded diet. 


THE HILL BILLY BUNNIES 








wes 


How Johnny Hill Billy Scared the Hen. 


came here to the spring to get water and 

all of the Woods People kept away or 

went to their homes and stayed there.’’ 
‘‘Did the hunters have dogs?’’ 


A Bunny’s always late when he’s 
promised to tell us a story!’’ Car- 
rie Chipmunk complained. 

*‘Tere he comes,’’ a little grass snake 
hissed. ‘‘Stop your noise or he won’t tell 
us a story.”’ 

Pa Bunny came slowly to the spring 
and took a drink. He was so provoking! 
He was an excellent story teller but he 
usually teased the children by making 
them wait. 

‘“We’re all ready to hear about the lit- 
tle Hill Billy Bunny who seared the hen,’’ 
Carrie Chipmunk said. 

‘When I was a youngester, I can tell 
you that children were far better behaved 
than they are now! We never dared 
tease grownups!’’ 

Carrie offered him a tender leaf of 
plantain and crept a bit closer to him. 

‘‘Your stories are so good,’’ she said, 
that we can scareely wait for them. Be- 
sides we have all been good and you 
promised.”’ 

Pa Bunny was very fond of Carrie 
Chipmunk. He smiled at her. 

**It’s too bad you are not a Hill Billy 
Runny,’’ he said. 

‘My brother Johnny was a very mis- 
chevious boy,’’ Pa Bunny began as he 
nibbled at the plantain leaf. 

‘‘He had never been out of the holler 
and Grandmother Bunny was always 
worried about him. Some people had 
camped on the ridge for several weeks 
and had hunted for miles around. They 
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‘Yes, indeed! They had two large 
ones. A deer hound and a bird dog but 
they were never left loose because the 
men were afraid they would get lost.’’ 

‘*Were you afraid of the dogs?’’ Car- 
rie asked. 

‘*Yes,’’? he said. ‘‘I was terribly afraid 
of them. The first time they came with 
the men to get a drink I was so badly 
frightened that I ran home and never 
stopped until I burrowed into the farth- 
est corner of our house!’’ 

‘*T’m afraid of dogs, too,’’ Carrie said 
snuggling closer to him. ‘‘Just the sound 
of one makes me feel cold all along my 
back !’’ 

‘“What I want to know,’’ Billy Ter- 
rapin said crossly, ‘‘is whether you and 
Pa Bunny are just going to talk or wheth- 
er he is going to tell a story!”’ 

Pa Bunny laughed. 

‘*Well,’’ he said. ‘‘Johnny was as bad- 
ly seared by the dogs as anyone in the 
holler and was delighted when he heard 
that they had left. He never said a word 
to anyone but decided to go up on the 
ridge and examine the place where the 
camp had been.’’ 

‘*Oh—Oh!’’ Carrie shivered. 
he afraid?”’ 

**Don’t be silly!’’ Billy Terrapin said 
shortly. ‘‘They had left the ridge!’’ 


‘*Wasn’t 
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‘‘The dog scent was very strong,’’ Pa 
Bunny said ‘‘for they had not been gone 
long and Johnny was very nervous.”’ 

‘‘Sort of jumpy?”’’ Carrie offered. 

‘*Yes, sort of jumpy,’’ Pa Bunny laugh- 
ed. ‘‘And when a piece of paper which 
had been left on the ground blew right up 
in front of him he jumped straight up and 
started to run!”’ 

‘‘Run awhile and then jump?’’ Carrie 
eried. ‘‘ I know! I’ve seen Bunnies do 
it!’’ 

Even Billy Terrapin chuckled. 

‘‘He was so badly frightened that he 
did not look where he was going and just 
at the edge of the holler he gave a great 
jump and where do you think he land- 
ed?’’ 

‘‘Where? Where?’’ they all cried. 

‘‘He was so tired that he had not 
been able to jump over the edge of the 
holler and he landed on top of an old 


prairie chicken hen as she was sitting 
on a nest of eggs!’’ 

‘What did he do?’’ they asked when 
they could stop laughing. 

‘*He squealed in fright but he was too 
tired to move quickly. The old hen was 
frightened, too, but she was more angry 
at being disturbed. She was afraid that 
he intended to harm her eggs.’’ 

‘*She squawked and flew from her nest 
upon poor Johnny Hill Billy and she flop- 
ped him with her wings and clawed him 
with her toes and pecked him with her 
bill until he was sore all over his body 
for a week!”’ 

Everyone laughed so loudly that Pa 
Bunny had to wait to finish his story. 

‘“When he eould get away he went 
squealing to his mother,’’ Pa Bunny con- 
tinued, ‘‘and it was a long time before he 
would go farther than the spring. I can 
tell you that none of the rest of us young- 
sters bothered that old hen!’’ 


THE COMMUNITY SCHOOL FAIR 


By Supt. R. E. Ford, Advance, Mo. 


One thing that is most helpful to the school 
in any community today is the development of 
community spirit. As an agency along this 
line in our community we have tried the past 
four years, The Community School Fair. 

I shall try in this short article to outline a 
workable plan for a community school fair: 
The best time to hold the fair is the last of 
October or the 1st of November. The fair 
should take on the following features: First 
start off the fair by a school parade consisting 
of a number of floats prepared by the different 
classes in the high school and the grades. We 
find that boys and girls take quite a bit of 
interest in preparing them. If a local band can 
be secured have the parade led by this band. 
Preparing for the parade and the staging of 
it will pretty well fill the morning program. 
Have the parade start from the school grounds 
and return to the school grounds. 

For an afternoon program a field and track 
meet is most helpful. For this meet arrange 
events that will be suitable for both old and 
young; however have them separated but inter- 
mixed. Good numbers on this program are 
the usual field and track events for the boys 
and girls including nail driving, contests, 
cracker eating contests, wheel barrow races, 
three legged races, etc., and for the older ones 
such as fat man’s race, old men’s race, hog 
calling contest, horse shoe pitching contest, 
etc. 

For the evening program the following make 
a good evening entertainment and will also add 
quite a bit of finance to the school by placing 


a charge on this program: A pageant, operetta, 
musical recital, a play, or a general program. 
It is well to vary this progrom from year to 
year so to keep up the best interest. 

Have exhibit rooms arranged for Agricul- 
tural products, Domestic Science, Home Eco- 
nomics, and school displays. Secure com- 
petent judges to do all the judging of the en- 
tries. These can be secured for a reasonable 
sum from the District Teachers College. Place 
ribbons on all 1st and second places and it is 
best also in addition to secure some little prize 
for each 1st place. These prizes can easily 
be secured by calling on the Business men in 
town who will be more than glad to offer 
some article from their place of business as a 
prize. 

Another feature that can be made interest- 
ing is to have a number of booths prepared as 
a fishing pond, candy stand, side shows, charg- 
ing 5c to see them. Also have stands on the 
grounds to serve lunch and refreshments. These 
stands can be managed by dependable students. 
It is well also to enlist a number of the patrons 
to help with this kind of work. Usually the 
booths and stands will take in enough finance 
to defray the expenses of the fair and the pro- 
ceeds from the evening program can be used 
for the benefit of the school. In some cases 
a two days program may be advisable but we 
have found that the one day program and to 
make it full is the best in our community. If 
the fair is to be held begin early in the Fall 
so that all arrangements can be made in ad- 
vance of the fair. Have a premium list printed 
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three or four weeks before the fair and have 
the fair well advertised. You will find that the 
business men will take quite a bit of interest 
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in the fair because of the fact that large 
crowds are induced to come into town to the 
fair and they profit much by their coming. 


RESOLUTIONS OF M. S. T. A. CONVENTION 


° E, THE COMMITTEE on Resolutions, 
wish to submit the following revort: 
I. 


Appreciation. 

We thank the officers of the Association for 
the excellent program they have provided. 

We also thank the civic, commercial and 
educational organizations of St. Louis for their 
hospitality to the teachers of Missouri. 

Il. 
Group Insurance. 

We congratulate the executive committee 
on its efforts in making it possible for the 
teachers of Missouri to secure group insur- 
ance on a sound plan and commend this in- 
surance to every teacher for careful consider- 
ation. 

ITT. 


Governor Sam. A. Baker. 

We commend Hon. Sam. A. Baker, Governor 
of Missouri, for his untiring efforts to im- 
prove educational conditions in the state. 


State Superintendent Chas. A. Lee. 

We most heartily endorse the program and 
work of Hon. Chas. A. Lee, State Superin- 
tendent of Schools, and assure him of our 
continued support in his efforts to secure equal 
and adequate educational opportunity for all 
the children of the state. 

Legislation. 

We believe the following legislation will be 
advantageous to the best educational interests 
of the State of Missouri. 

a.—Legislation permitting St. Louis and 
Kansas City to establish a teachers’ retire- 
ment fund. 

b.—Legislation empowering the State Sup- 
erintendent of Public Schools to make such 
regulations and requirements for the rural 
school teachers of this state as shall be in 
keeping with the new requirements for ele- 
mentary teachers in city, town and consolidated 
districts. 

c.—Legislation making the educational quali- 
fications of County Superintendents compar- 
able with those of superintendents of first class 
high schools. 

d.—Legislation providing for adequate super- 
vision of the teaching in rural schools. 

e.—Legislation providing for a larger school 
unit for purposes of taxation and administra- 
tion. 

f.—Legislation providing for adequate and 
equitable financing of the public educational 
system of Missouri. 

g.—Legislation providing for payment of 
tuition to high school for the boys and girls 
of rural districts having no high school. 


We urge the Legislative Committee of this 
Association to consider these matters in formu- 
lating its program for presentation to the next 
General Assembly of Missouri. 

We urge the Executive Committee to ap- 
point as quickly as is consistent with care- 
ful selection, a Legislative Committee and to 
give it instruction to work with the Committee 
on Sources of Larger Revenue in the formula- 
tion of specific objectives, so that the teach- 
ers and the public may be made acquainted 
with these before the next election of state 
officers and General Assemblymen. 

We further urge these committees to make 
every reasonable effort to formulate all our 
major legislative objectives into bills soon after 
adjournment of this convention and that these 
propositions be given the widest possible pub- 


licity. 
VI. 


Constituional Amendment. 

We indorse the proposed constitutional 
amendment, submitted to the voters by the 
54th General Assembly, increasing the pay of 
our legislators and making it unlawful for 
them to be appointed to other offices during 
the term for which they are elected. 

XVI. 
Federal Department of Education. 

We heartily indorse the proposed legisla- 
tion providing for the creation of a federal 
department of education with a secretary in 
the President’s cabinet. 

VIII. 
Relief for Flood Area. 

Since the Mississippi River has been found 
to be a liability as well as an asset, and since 
the Mississippi River is under direct control 
and supervision of the United States Govern- 
ment, and since the control of this river during 
the Spring of 1927 was inadequate to protect 
the bordering lands of Southeast Missouri from 
inundation, and since this inundation resulted 
in a general inability of the land owners of 
this area to pay taxes, and since the non-pay- 
ment of taxes will result in a general closing, 
prematurely, of the public schools of the flood 
area, we, therefore, favor and urge the intro- 
duction and enactment of a relief measure in 
Congress which will provide adequate funds 
for the continuation of the schools for a full 
term. 

IX. 


Armistice Day. 

We believe, that in order to perpetuate and 
to inculcate into the minds of the younger 
generations of America the principles of pa- 
triotism, duty and loyalty, as exemplified by 
the flower of American manhood during the 
Great World War, that we affirm our belief in 
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a greater observance of Armistice Day, and 
urge that a fitting program be given in every 
school house in the State, which will com- 
memorate the immortal spirit of those who 
have preserved our liberty. 

Prohibition. 

We reaffirm our conviction that the prohibi- 
tion of the liquor traffic has greatly reduced 
the temptation to drink, especially among chil- 
dren of the schools, and has, therefore, worked 


to the great advantage of the great army of 
school children in Missouri. We believe that 
the years will bring better enforcement of 
the law and a clearer recognition of the benefits 
of prohibition. We are, therefore, unalterably 
opposed to any attempts to repeal or nullify 
the 18th Amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States. 
Respectfully submitted, 
A. C. MAGILL, 
Chairman. 


BASKET BALL FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL GIRL 


By Ruby J. Cline, State Head of Basket Ball for Women. 


Are you allowing the exploitation of the 
high school athlete is the question I should 
like to ask every school superintendent and 
athletic coach in the State of Missouri. The 
high schools thruout the State are getting in- 
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creased facilities for participation in athletics, 
few if any are without a basket ball court, 
and may we hasten the day when every school 
provides opportunity for a varied Physical 
Education program. But is the trained super- 
vision of such activities increasing in like 
proportion? If not, this increased participa- 
tion has its resulting dangers, dangers not in- 
herent in the activity itself, but resulting from 
the manner in which it is conducted. If the 
results from such activity are what we have 


a right to expect we must have trained super- 
vision. In your school is the person in charge 
of the athletic teams chosen for his ability in 
that line, or because of his proficiency in teach- 
ing some other subject, and handed over the 
coaching of some sport because he happens 
to have played the game at some time? 

Another question I should like to ask is who 
determines the policies under which your 
athletic program is carried out; is it the per- 
son in your school who is in charge of that sort 
of thing, or is it the business men of the town 
to whom a winning team is an asset as a 
means of town advertising, and who are will- 
ing to give financial support to your athletic 
program as long as winning teams are pro- 
duced? Of course we want to foster outside 
interest in our athletic activities but that 
interest should not be allowed to interfere with 
the carrying on of our activities for the final 
good of our individual players. If all the 
time and attention go to developing a school 
team for inter-school contests, what of the 
weaker player who does not make the team, 
and who needs the physical training afforded 
in such games even more? 

And in the develoning of a school team, 
and in the! playing of inter-school games, is 
the emphasis being laid on playing the game. 
or winning? Are the educational values of 
team work. cooneration, fair play, and good 
snortsmanship being subordinated to the idea 
of winning at anv cost? Is the individual 
vlayer, who should be our final consideration 
heing pushed beyond the limits of his physical 
ability for the sake of winning? Of course, 
such cases are the exception, but with the 
proper supervision, there is no need for the 
exceptional case, and these are problems that 
have to be met in the handling of our Physical 
Education program. 

And what of our girl athlete? The high 
school girl today demands athletic opportuni- 
ties. equal to those afforded boys. This de- 
mand is being met by an ever increasing num- 
ber of activities, but to the greatest extent by 
Basket Ball, and it is the field of Basket Ball 
for Wemen that I, as State Head of Basket 
Ball, am particularly interested. And it is 
in Basket Ball as played by the high school 
girl that I feel exploitation of the individual 
player most often occurs. It is in the high 
school where girls play inter-school games, 
where the team enters Basket Ball tourna- 
ments where a number of games must be 
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played in a short period of time, and where 
the excitement and resulting emotional strain 
is great. And the high school girl can stand 
this physical and emotional strain less well 
than her college sister, and yet the high 
school girl is allowed to participate in such 
events, events which are usuallv prohibited in 
our universities. 

No one is a more firm believer than I in 
Basket Ball and other team games for girls, 
but I feel that if the results are what we have 
a right to expect, they must be carefully super- 
vised, in the high school particularly. It is in 
an effort to aid in this supervision that the Na- 
tional Rules Committee has appointed a Head 
of Basket Ball in each state to get in touch 
in as far as possible with those who are handl- 
ing girl’s Basket Ball in the State. A State 
Head who has another full time job, as most 
of us have, has a real problem in getting in 
contact with those who are actually super- 
vising girl’s Basket Ball, so thru the pages 
of “School and Community” I want to get 
before you the program suggested by the 
National Committee in handling Basket Ball 
for girls and the program I should like to see 
carried out in the State of Missouri. 

I, of course, realize that there will be many 
handicaps in carrying out the suggestions I 
am making in individual cases, but if each 
coach and teacher of physical education will 
keep them in mind and carry them out in so 
far as they are compatible with the conditions 
that have to be met in his or her school, I 
feel the results will be well worth the effort, 
and Missouri will have made a decided step 
forward as regards Basket Ball for girls this 
year. 

The following suggestions are based on the 
Resolutions adopted by the National Amateur 
Athletic Federation at a meeting called by 
Mrs. Herbert Hoover a few years ago in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and forms, I think, the sanest 
basis for girls’ athletics of anything we have 
at present. These resolutions are stated fully 
in the front of Spalding’s Official Basket Ball 
Guide for Women, but I want to stress the 
points applying particularly to the high school 
girls Basket Ball situation in this State. 
Suggestions: 

1. No girl should be allowed to play basket 
ball without a medical, or at least a heart and 
lung examination. If the school does not pro- 
vide such an examination, have her bring a 
statement from her family doctor. 

2. Only publicity that stresses the game and 
group and not the individual competitor should 
be allowed. 

8. Basket Ball for girls should be played 
according to the Official Basket Ball Guide for 
Women, and not a modified form of the boys’ 
game, as they are fundamentally different. 
The girls’ game is a non-interference game 
while the boys’ is an interference and with the 
unrestricted playing area this makes too 
strenuous a game for the average high school 

irl. 

. 4. That the activity be conducted and the 
games played in a spirit which brings out 
sportsmanship, team work, and fair play, and 
subordinates the idea of winning to these more 


important educational values. Of course we 
all want to win and no one wants to see a 
team play half heartedly, but we all have to 
take defeat at times, and I beg of you, coach 
your girl’s Basket Ball team to play hard, but 
not to dissolve in tears over a lost game. 

5. That the awards given those excelling in 
Basket Ball be ones that might be termed non- 
material awards, and that they be given on 
a basis that does not stress individual playing. 
We want to develop group players, not stars. 


6. Since inter-school games are decidedly 
the practice in the high schools of the State, I 
should like to stress some points in this con- 
nection particularly. I feel that the develop- 
ing of a school team to play other schools is 
not warranted unless opportunity has been pro- 
vided for every girl in the school to participate 
in a full season’s program in Basket Ball, in- 
cluding a series of games within the school. 
Too often all the time and attention go to the 
few who are team material, and the weaker 
players who need the training more are en- 
tirely left out. 

I feel that the number of inter-school games 
should be limited to those that reduce the 
strain of travel in connection to a minimum; 
that such games should be in the hands of 
competent women officials. I realize that such 
are hard to find. I do not say that men cannot 
handle girls’ games efficiently, but I do object 
to the practice of playing a boys’ and girls’ 
game at the same time, and providing only one 
official trained to officiate boys’ Basket Ball to 
handle both. What too often happens is that 
he referees on the same basis for both, and as 
I said, the games are fundamentally different. 


Not only in many cases does all the time 
and attention go to the few who make the 
school team, but also these favored few are 
showered with material awards in the form 
of sweaters, cups, blankets, etc., that over- 
shadow the awards given for inter-collegiate 
athletics. I feel that the honor of making such 
a team should be enough of an award and 
should not be overshadowed with things of 
such value that they take away from that 
honor and from playing for the sake of the 
game. In other words, let the awards be such 
that they are of value to the winner, because 
of what they symbolize and not because of 
their dollars and cents value. I do believe, 
naturally, in giving the girls as much in the 
way of awards as the boys, but there is need 
for reform in both cases. 


7. If tournament play is allowed, I think 
it equally hard on the high school boy or girl, 
all the bad features of inter-school games, the 
physical and emotional strain from games and 
travel, bad feeling that results where too much 
stress is put on winning, all are multiplied in 
tournament play. However, if your team does 
enter a tournament, see to it that it enters one 
only where conditions are the best possible. I 
suggest shorter playing periods in the early 
rounds of tournament play, no team allowed to 
play more than two games at the most a day, 
competent officials, and less in the way of 
awards than is often the case. 
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Sullivan County has an activity asso- 
ciation in which all of the high schools are 
members. At a recent meeting, a county 
basket ball tournament was planned. In 
this seven boys’ and nine girls’ teams will 
participate for county supremacy. Two 
cups will be given; one to the winning boys’ 
team and one to the winning girls’ team. 


HIGH SCHOOL SOPHOMORE WINS 
AUTOMOBILE 

The above picture is that of Frederick H. 
Eldredge, Normandy High School student 
being presented with a new Moon 6-60 
roadster by A. H. Rederer, vice-president 
and sales manager of Moon Motor Sales, 
Inc., as first prize in an essay contest con- 
ducted by the firm. 

The winner is a fifteen year old Nor- 
mandy High School sophomore who won 
first place in a contest open to all regis- 
tered college, high school, public or private 
school students above the seventh grade 
living within a 150 mile radius of St. Louis. 
Prizes were awarded strictly on merit for 
the best written advertisement or essay on 
the Moon roadster. 














Dean L. A. Eubank of the Kirksville 
State Teachers College has ordered a dozen 
copies of the Code of Professional Stand- 
ards and Ethics for Missouri teachers. 
Dean Eubanks is stressing in all of his 
classes, the professional side of teaching 
and uses this Code of Ethics for discussion. 

The November ‘‘ Missouri Bulletin’’ of- 
ficial organ of the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, is dedicated to the teachers of Mis- 
souri. On the cover page is a picture of 





Miss Cora Campbell, Principal of the Ban- 
croft School in Kansas City, whom the 
Parent-Teacher Associations have chosen 
as representative of the teachers of Mis- 
souri. Last spring her loyal service was 
recognized by this Association when it made 
her a national life member of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. The 
Bulletin states that every city has a Miss 
Campbell ‘‘and we wish we might have an 
honor roll in which the name of every 
teacher in every city might be written. 
May the parent profession more and more 
realize what a great part the teaching pro- 
fession are playing in the making of the 
lives of the coming generation, and may 
we not fail to appreciate the noble service 
they are giving to our boys and girls.’’ 





CURRICULUM BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The following is a bibliography of ref- 
erences used in a paper read by Dean J. 
J. Oppenheimer before the Social Science 
Section of the M.S. T. A. It is published 
by request of that section. » 

Curriculum Content 

Bobbitt, Franklin, et al, CURRICULUM 
INVESTIGATIONS, University of Chi- 
eago Press. Harap, Henry, ECONOMICS 
IN THE CURRICULUM, MaeMillan Com- 
pany, 1927. Harap, Henry, EDUCATION 
OF THE CONSUMER, MacMillan Com- 
pany, 1924. Meltzer, Hyman, CHIL- 
DREN’S SOCIAL CONCEPTS, Teachers 
College Contribution to Education, No. 
192. 
New Type Tests and Tests of Opinions 

Newman, Geo. B., A STUDY OF IN- 
TERNATIONAL ATTITUDES OF HIGH 
SCHOOL STUDENTS, Teachers College 
Contribution to Education, No. 239, 1926. 
Watson, Goodwin B., A SURVEY OF 
PUBLIC OPINION ON SOME RELIGI- 
OUS AND ECONOMIC ISSUES, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1927. Hugh 
Hartshorne, TESTING THE KNOWL- 
EDGE OF RIGHT AND WRONG, Re- 
ligious Education Association Press, Chi- 
eago, Ill. 
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Meetings and functions in public school 
buildings in Denver in out-of-school hours 
were attended by 109,016 persons during the 
school year 1926-27. This is exclusive of use 
by parent-teacher and improvement associa- 
tions, and for different school functions held out 
of school time. 


Membership in the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers increased from 98,844 in 
1918 to 1,133,357 in 1927. The five State as- 
sociations reporting the largest membership 
are California, with 136,785 members; Illinois, 
92,645; Ohio, 61,438; Michigan, 60,717; and 
Missouri, 60,354. 


Negro schools to the number of 413, mem- 
bers of the Texas Interscholastic League of 
Colored Schools, participated last year in 
literary and athletic events in county and dis- 
trict meets in the State. The organization is 
under the supervision of the State farm-2x- 
tension work among negroes, and has for its 
purpose the promotion of academic and 
physical education through interschool con- 
tests. 


Home study through lesson assignments 
published in the daily papers aided pupils in 
schools of Lexington, Ky., to continue their 
school work, which was recently interrupted 
by a quarantine to prevent the spread of in- 
fantile paralysis. Assembling of children un- 
der 16 years of age was prohibited by the 
board of health of the city, and the school 
board decided to publish assignments daily to 
enable the 7,500 pupils detained at home to 
carry on their studies. 


EVEN A GRADUATE STUDENT 
MAY “CRIB” 


For dishonesty in classroom work, 99 
students out of a student body of 8,500 at the 
University of Wisconsin were reported to the 
discipline committee last session. Of the 99 
students, 54 were found guilty and punished, 
and of these 35 were men and 19 were women, 
During the past three years 165 students have 
been found guilty and punished, of whom 117 
were men and 48 were women. Of the three- 
year total, 70 were freshmen, 50 sophmores, 
31 juniors, 12 seniors, 1 was a graduate stu- 
dent, and 1 an adult special student. The most 
common penalty imposed upon those found 
guilty was “probation,” and the requirement 
that extra credits be earned for graduation. 
Nine students, of whom 4 were second offender, 
were suspended during the three-year period. 


That 90 out of every 100 freshman students 
who grade 60 per cent or better in the Thur- 
stone intelligence test will turn out to be good 
students has been indicated in three years of 
experience in the University of Chicago. Only 
6 per cent of the students who were marked 
below 20 per cent on the test have proved 
capable of making a success in college. The 
test. devised by Dr. Louis Thurstone, psycho- 
logist at the university, is designed to measure 
the student’s “capacity for abstraction”; it 
is a test of brightness. 
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HOLDEN HIGH SCHOOL BURNED 
ON NOVEMBER 6TH. 

The high school building at Holden was de- 
stroyed by fire. The building was practically 
a total loss, only a portion of the equipment 
being saved. The laboratory and library, 
valued at $4500 was completely lost. Only one 
day of school was lost due to the prompt ac- 
tion of the Superintendent, J. Olan Markland 
and the school board. School is being held 
now in various buildings of the town and the 
community is manifesting a strong desire to 
rebuild in a worthwhile way. 


CINCINNATI’S SALARY SCHEDULE. 


Cincinnati has adopted a salary schedule and 
made provision for carrying it into effect by 
voting a special additional levy to be applied 
specifically to teachers’ salaries. This tax may 
be as high as ten cents on the $100 valuation 
each year for five years and is believed to be 
ample for meeting the increases in the salary 
schedule. 

Some of the features of the new schedule 
are: (a) Recognition of the single salary 
schedule principle. Teachers in elementary, 
junior and senior schools fare alike. (b) The 
standard qualification is college graduation 
with special preparation for the field in which 
the teaching is to be done. Teachers with 
lower qualifications will be appointed only 
when it is impossible to secure teachers with 
the requirements. (c) Provision is made for 
increase of salary for groups with sixty hours 
of college training and up to 150 hours. (d) 
Salaries range from $1400 minimum to $3500 
maximum in purely teaching positions with 
increases for special service, such as heads 
of departments, student advisers, demonstra- 
tion teaching, teachers of blind, teachers of 
defectives, and open air classes. 

The Board of Education in Cincinnati gives 
as one of its fundamental reasons for the adop- 
tion of this salary schedule its desire to at- 
tract and hold good men in all the teaching 
levels of the schools. Since the proportion of 
men has declined so rapidly during the past 
years, it is tactily understood that the Cin- 
cinnati Board will favor the employment of 
men where possible until a more satisfactory 
proportion is reached. 


CARE FOR VIRGINIA TEACHERS 
THREATENED WITH ILLNESS. 


A “preventorium” for Virginia teachers who 
need preventive medical treatment has_ been 
provided by the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion. It will be located at Charlottesville, in 
the hospital unit of the University of Virginia, 
now under construction, and will embrace 20 
rooms, accommodating 20 patients at a time. 
Under the arrangement entered into with 
the university, a contribution of $40,000 is 
made by the association toward the cost of the 
building, $20,000 of which has already been 
paid, the remaining $20,000 to be paid upon 
completion of the building. 

The charge to teachers will be $4 per day, 
with a minimum charge of $15 to any patient. 
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This will cover the cost of professional service, 
room, nursing, board, etc. Physicians and 
surgeons of the hospital agree to make no 
charge to patients in the preventorium. Their 
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services include examinations, diagnoses, la- 
boratory tests, X-ray examinations, operations, 
prescriptions, medical treatment, nursing, and 
other necessary services.—School Life. 


MUSIC COMING INTO RECOGNITION IN 
NORTHWEST, MISSOURI 


POPULAR innovation in high school mu- 
A sic circles of Missouri was introduced at 

the Northwest Missouri State ‘Teachers 
College October 14 when an orchestra com- 
posed of 55 players from twenty-two high 
school orchestras of Northwest Missouri, gath- 
ered at Maryville under the direction of Prof. 
H. O. Hickernell of the College Conservatory 
of Music and gave an outstanding concert be- 
fore 1500 teachers assembled for the tenth an- 
nual convention of the district Association. 


more, Elizabeth Zimmerlee and Nadine Walker, 
Bethany; Sylvia Glauser, Eleanor Crawford 
and Elizabeth Cottier, Mound City; Dorothy 
Birt, Edgerton; Henry H. Best, Jr., Smith- 
ville; Laurinda Burgin, Bethany; Solomon 
Chernicaf, St. Joseph Benton; Genevieve Mil- 
ler and Geraldine Hunt, Maryville; Annamae 
Adams and Ruth Cook, Barnard; Fermelia 
T.yon, Stewartsville; Lois Waller, Faucett; 
Marian Kirk, Hopkins; Ruby Colville and 
Oma Alkire, Bolekow; Dorse Williamson, New 
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This Orchestra Composed of Players from 22 High Schools Played at the November 
District Association. 


Members of the orchestra were selected from 
their respective schools according to their 
ability and the size of their orchestra and 
music sent them for rehearsal. One rehearsal 
was held at Maryville preceding the concert 
and the evening’s entertainment proved the 
most popular of the entire convention. 

“Five years ago such an organization would 
have been impossible,” said Mr. Hickernell, 
director of the College orchestra and conduc- 
tor of this composite organization of high 
school players. “At that time few schools in 
Missouri had perfected such musical forma- 
tions: This year we could have selected a 
hundred good players from the high school 
orchestras of Northwest Missouri.” 

An eighty-three piece high school symphony 
orchestra for next year is the dream of Presi- 
dent Uel W. Lamkin of the College and plans 
are now going forward to select and perfect 
such an organization by that time. All mem- 
bers of the orchestra expressed enthusiasm for 
such a plan next year. 

The members of the Northwest Missouri 
High School orchestra who played this year 
are: Violins, first and second, Helen Luhrs 
and Margaret James, Rockport; Dorothy Whit- 


Hampton; Martha Traughber, Hale; Carl 
Lady, Faucett; Esther E. Bowen, Bolckow. 
Cellos: Bedonna Guymon, and Florence 
Bartlett, Bethany; Elizabeth Crawford and Le- 
nora Olin, Mound City; Anita Kalis, St. Joseph 
Central; Ora Louise Cannady, Trenton. 
Flutes: Darrel Davis, Virginia Turner and 
Laura Jo Swafford, St. Joseph Central; Marion 


Wright, Rockport. 

Clarinets: Arthur Brewer and William Per- 
son, Maryville. 

Cornets: Bethel Crider, Maitland; William 


Mabe, Princeton; Norval Sayler, Hopkins. 

Trombones: Kenneth Thompson, Princeton; 
Calvert Sademan, Edgerton. 

Horns: Margaret Smith, Maryville; Clayton 
Gott, Bolckow. 

Tuba: Earl Maxwell, Princeton| 


Baritone: Albert Prall, Princeton. 


Bass violins: Helen M. Burg, Bethany; 
Mildred Jensen, Maryville; Edna McComas, 


Smithville; Ralph Rounds, Mound City. 


Drums: Delbert Weddiy, DeKalb; Rodney 
—— New Hampton; Frank A. Smith, Mait- 
and. 


Piano: Marian Gann, Maryville, 
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Wild and joyous bell 
music and old familiar 
Noéls played by bells 


WESTMINSTER chimes. Bell-hymns from 
famed cathedrals. Old loved Neils 
played by chimes. Such Orthophonic 
bell music is singularly appropriate to 
the Christmas project, to the Christ- 
mas program. There are “We Three 
Kings of Orient Are” (the music comes 
marching, the chimes all but speak the 
words), “Deck the Hall” “Good 
King Wenceslas Look’d Out”—beauti- 
ful old carols every child should know. 
If you are using our book, “Music Ap- 
preciation with the Victrola” for children, 
write for the lesson outlines—revised, with 
new Orthophonic recordings, for grades 
from first to sixth, inclusively. Ask for the 
new classified catalogue—completely Ortho- 
phonic for the first time—a Graded List and 
Educational Catalogue of Victor Ortho- 
phonic Records for home, school and col- 
lege—with descriptions, something of the 


Rienzi Overture. PHILADELPHIA SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
- 6624-6625. 

Impressions 0; London (Westminster) Go softly—on a 
chime—to London, and hear Westminster Chimes, Big Ben 
striking nine, noise of street traffic—then bells of St. 
Margaret’s in hymnal call . . . 20629. 

Dance of the Hours (School-hours dance with this ballet 
music) The Victor Symphony Orchestra has done itself 
proud in making this beautiful record . . . 35833 

Norwegian Bridal Procession (Grieg) Stately music—a 
help in studying manners and customs. VICTOR CONCERT 
ORCHESTRA . . . 20805. 

To a Wild Rose; To a Water Lily (MacDowell) =~ 
still listening. CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA... 

From an Indian 7 eg Love Song (MacDowell). vicror 
ORCHESTRA . . . 20342 











composer, his music, and interpretations of 
the music listed. A wealth of vital music in- 
formation you will refer to again and again. 

Last — just off the press, full of fire 
and beauty, is the revised “What We 


Hear in Music” by Anne Shaw Faulkner 
(Mrs. Marx Oberndorfer). Purchase this 
from your Victor dealer, or from us. Do— 
at first chance—hear some of these Ortho- 
phonic Records. Splendid for use with the 
Music Memory Contest. 


Midsummer Night’s Dream (Mendelssohn) With elves, 
fairies, Puck and the Fairy King. ALFRED HERTZ AND SAN 
FRANCISCO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA . . . 6675-6678 inc. 

Witches’ Dance; Nautilus; To the Sea (MacDowell) 
HANS BARTH . . . 20396. 

Will o’ the Wisp; To a Humming Bird; Of Brer 
Rabbit; From Uncle Remus (MacDowell) Piano Studies 
by MYRTLE C. EAVER . . . 20803. 

Symphony in G Minor (Mozart) The full beautiful 
album. THE ROYAL OPERA ORCHESTRA . . . 9116-9118 inc. 

Fire Music (from The Valkyrie by Wagner) Violence 
and splendor. ALBERT COATES SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA .. . 
9006. 

Christmas Medley—Good King Wenceslas; 
World; We Three Kings of Orient Are; The 

. played beautifully by chimes . . . 20993. 


oy to the 
irst Nowell 


The Educational Department 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. S&S. A. 
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Entomology and Botany for Rural Schools. 


A nature study project involving a special 
study of common birds and insects for seventh- 
grade pupils and a similar study of trees, 
flowers, and weeds for pupils in the eighth 
grade are in preparation by the department 
of public instruction of Michigan, for use in 
rural agricultural schools. The work will com- 
bine home and school activities and may be 
correlated with regular courses in English, 
geography, agriculture, and general science; it 
will be a prerequisite for courses in botany 
and zoology. It is expected that the course 
will be given by regular teachers, supervised 
by the teacher of agriculture—School Life. 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS 
FOR THE REMOVAL OF ILLITERACY 


Alabama will spend Fifty Thousand Dol- 
lars out of the State Treasury annually for 
the removal of illiteracy, the Legislature which 
recently adjourned having made such appropri- 
ation. This is $37,500 over its previous annual 
expenditure for this purpose. Since the county 
and city school boards are authorized to make 
similar appropriations to meet State expendi- 
tures it will probably mean One Hundred 
Thousand Dollars expended annually to wipe 
illiteracy out of the State. 


PLANNING SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
FOR THE FUTURE. 


In Kansas City a movement has been started 
by the Chamber of Commerce and other or- 
ganizations to ascertain what the total needs 
for bonding and taxation for the purpose of 
up-keep and improvements in the County, City, 
and School District will be in the next ten 
years so that the public may more easily 
decide as to what bonding, taxation, and ex- 
penditure may be authorized. 

During the ten years last past the average 
expenditure by the Kansas City School District 
(from building funds) for sites, building, and 
permanent equipment was approximately $1,- 
500,000. However, during this ten-year period 
the school building situation in the district has 
been greatly improved, so that at the present 
time the school buildings in Kansas City are 
adequate. It is apparent, therefore, that for the 
next ten years there will be only the need to 
provide school rooms and equipment for in- 
creased enrollment. 

Basing this estimate upon the present per- 
capita cost per pupil enrolled in the school dis- 
trict (as determined by dividing present cost 
value of the school plant by the total number 
of pupils enrolled) and estimating that the 
average increase in enrollment will be the 
same number of pupils for the next ten years 
that it was for the last ten years) there will 
be needed for this purpose, i. e., providing for 
the new pupils, the sum of $10,986,160. If the 
extent of increase in enrollment for the next 


ten years should be the same percent that the 
increase in enrollment was for the past ten 
years, the cost of buildirgs for this increased 
enrollment would be $18,570,750.90. What the 
growth of the school district will be is prob- 
lematic, but at least the committeee can get 
some idea of what will be needed so that the 
building situation can keep up with the increase 
of population as the city grows. 


CHILD LABOR DAY 


Throughout the country Child Labor Day 
will be observed for the twenty-first year on 
the last week-end in January. As in former 
years, this will be the occasion for religious 
and educational organizations, women’s clubs 
and other interested groups to bring to the 
attention of their members the facts that the 
problem of child labor is not yet solved. 

Child Labor involves more than the mere 
question of the age at which a child should be 
allowed to go to work. It includes the pro- 
hibition of all work for children under 14, and 
of dangerous work for children under 16; it 
includes the establishment of an 8 hour day 
and the prohibition of night work for children 
under 16; and evidence that the child is strong 
enough for work. 

Few states have adequate protection in all 
these respects. In 14 states the law carries an 
exemption which makes it legal for children 
under 14 to work in factories or canneries, at 
least out of school hours; in 11 states children 
are permitted to work 9 to 11 hours a day; 
in 17 a physician’s certificate is not required of 
a child starting work; in 28 children of 14 may 
work around explosives; in 22 they may run 
elevators; in 17 they may oil and clean machin- 
ery in motion. 

To make known these facts of child labor 
and to stir the public to demand their correc- 
tion is the purpose of child labor day—January 
28 for synagogues, January 29 for churches, 
and January 30 for schools, and clubs. 

The National Child Labor Committee, 215 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, will send free 
of charge to any interested groups an analysis 
of the law of their state and other material 
to aid in the observance of Child Labor Day. 


NEW COUNTY UNIT SYSTEM 


A recent act of the Texas legislature pro- 
vides a county unit plan for the administration 
and supervision of the Dallas county schools, 
and a similar act provides for the centering of 
more administrative authority in the county 
board of education of Williamson county. Ac- 
cording to the August number of the “Texas 
Outlook,” both laws have desirable features 
and it is thought that under the recognized 
systems rural education in the two counties will 
attain high standards. 

The Dallas county board of education has 
fixed the following goal for the Dallas county 
schools: “To work out and perfect plans and 
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LIBRARY BOOKS FOR GRADE 
AND RURAL SCHOOLS OF 
MISSOURI 


The Missouri State Teachers Association, 
through the Pupils Reading Circle, Colum- 
bia, Missouri, sells all grade library books 
listed in the Course of Study for Elementary 
School Libraries and is the official depository 
for such books. Be sure to order from E. M. 
Carter, Secretary, Missouri State Teachers As- 
sociation, Columbia, Mo. FREE order blanks 
listing over 1200 books sent on request. See 
Course of Study for Elementary Schools for 
books required. 


TESTIMONY OF SATISFACTORY SERVICE 


“Recent order received 
in full. I wish to con- 
gratulate you on you 
quick response to my order 
That was the quickest 
service I have ever gotten 
Stella Ford, from any book dealer.” 


Odessa, Missourt. Ahledia M. Gunner, 
Doe Run, Missouri. 


“I wish to thank you for 
the quick order I received 
| and to say that I received 
| books in perfect shape.” 








Order Today From 
E. M. CARTER, Secretary 


Missouri State Teachers Association 
Columbia, Missouri 


Thank you in advance 
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adjustments so that every child in the county 
shall have easy access to nine months of school 
yearly throughout the elementary and secon- 
dary grades.” The following are important 
provisions of the Williamson county law: (1) 
A county board of education of 5 members, 
1 from each of the 4 county commissioner pre- 
cincts and 1, the chairman, from the county at 
large. (2) A county superintendent selected, 
and term of office and salary fixed by the 
county board of education. (3) A corps of 
teachers nominated by the county superintend- 
ent. (4) Two full-time supervisors, 1 for the 
primary and 1 for the elementary grades. (5) 
A county equalization fund to be administered 
by the county board of education. From sim- 
ilar beginnings in other commonwealths, State- 
wide plans for rural school administration have 
developed; no doubt this will be true in Texas 
when the advantages of the plans established 
in Dallas and Williamson counties over the 
small district plan become apparent. 
—The Rural School Messenger. 


FUNDAMENTAL UNITS FOR TEACHER 
MEASUREMENT 


Even a child can and does use some funda- 
mental units for judging a teacher’s ability. 
It would not be wise to put such a scale in the 
hands of immature children, but you can easily 
forecast the results of this questionnaire in 
the hands of your pupils: 

Does she begin and end classes on time? 
Does she enable you to understand what 
preparation to make for the next lesson? 
Does she assign lessons only by pages and 
chapters ? 
Does she point out the most important 
parts of the assignment and tell you how 
to study? 
Does she prepare her work carefully? 
Is she always courteous and kind? 
Does she speak clearly enough? 
Does she talk more than the pupils do? 
Can you remember what she says? 
Does she keep the air fresh and at the 
right temperature in the room? 

—Ohio Schools. 


AYER REPORT OF ENROLLMENT IN 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Approximately forty-eight million dollars 
is being spent this year for private school 
tuitions, it is disclosed in the tenth annual 
school report of the N. W. Ayer and Son made 
public recently. This survey covered four hun- 
dred and fourteen private schools throughout 
the country having an enrollment of approxi- 
mately 52,000 pupils. 

An interesting feature of the results ob- 
tained from this year’s survey is the statement 
that the most successful private school of today 
is “a hypothetical boys’ preparatory school in 
the Middle West, having a tuition rate of $800 
to $1200 with over 100 pupils.” 

Although the number of schools reporting 
excellent enrollment has been declining steadily 
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for three years, this percentage is still six 
points higher than the low mark of 1922. 

Breaking the reports into geographical sec- 
tions, it is shown that the schools in New 
England are on the whole in better condition 
this year than the schools in any other part of 
the country. However, on the single factor 
of percentages of full schools, the Middle West 
reported the greatest gain. 

“Schools in the South apparently have been 
hit by the financial conditions in that part 
of the country, and perhaps the terrific flood 
of the Mississippi had something to do with 
cutting down the enrollment in those states,” 
continues the repcrt. “Possibly financial con- 
ditions are likewise responsible for the gains 
by the Middle Western schools, inasmuch as 
farm products this year have increased in 
value a billion dollars and much of this in- 
crease has been in the Middle West and the 
Northwest. 


DEMONSTRATION WEEK 


Demonstration Week was a “red letter 
week” in Webster County’s School activities. 
There were four Demonstration Meetings 
held. One at Northview, one at Mtn. Dale, one 
at Finley, and one at Jameson School. The 
one at Jameson was the largest in the history 
of Demonstration work in Webster County, 
there being about 40 teachers besides more 
than a hundred patrons and school children. 
Basket dinners were served at all the places, 
and the attendance and interest at all the 
meetings was good. In all near ninety teach- 
ers attended and took part in the programs 
under the instruction and supervision of Miss 
Cora E. Morris of The State Dept. of Educa- 
tion. H. H. Emberson of the University of 
Missouri Agri. Extension Service attended all 
the meetings and gave careful instruction to 
more than 200 children, in the way of carrying 
on Club Work. The children were all very 
enthusiastic about Club Work and with Mr. 
Emberson’s help were able to put on demon- 
strations that aroused the admiration of all the 
patrons and teachers who Were present. Be- 
sides the help of Supt. Hyde and his Teacher 
Training class almost all the other H. S. super- 
intendents of the county took part in the pro- 
gram. A number of rural teachers also gave 
some very commendable demonstrations and 
showed that better and more modern methods 
to teaching are going over in Webster County. 

Besides the Demonstration Meetings there 
were three Community Meetings or School 
Fairs held at different points on Friday. The 
one at Rogersville was one of the best of its 
kind ever held in the county. There must 
have been a thousand people present. The ad- 
dress by Dr. Leak, the music, the school 
parades, and the school exhibits could not have 
been beaten by any Community in the State. 

The one at Elkland was attended by more 
than 500 people, and was somewhat of the 
nature of a tournament in which high schools, 
rural schools, and grade schools all competed 
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with each other in the “health games” that are 
recommended by the State Dept. of Education, 
such as Playground Baseball, Volley Ball, Folk 
Dancing, Drills, ete. 

The School Fair at Conway was held over the 
line in Laclede County but used a number of 
Webster County schools and was reported to 
have been quite a success. 

SUPT. J. R. DECKARD HAS ACTIVE 
COMMUNITY ASSOCIATIONS. 

The following clipping from “The Spring- 
field News” illustrates one way in which a 
Community Teachers Association may func- 
tion and the way the one at Elkland in Web- 
ster County is functioning. County Superin- 
tendent J. R. Deckard has his county teachers 
divided into five Community Association 
groups and each, of course, is enrolled to the 
tune of “100% everywhere” and each has an 
educational program all its own and planned 
for the whole year. It happened that while 
the following described program was in rro- 
gress at Elkland a similar one was in progress 
in other parts of the county. 

1000 PERSONS ATTEND ANNUAL 
COMMUNITY FESTIVAL AT ELK- 
LAND. 

One thousand persons attended the annual 
community day celebration here Friday, mak- 
ing it the most successful in the history of 

the town. 

Community day was sponsored by the Elk- 
fand Community Teachers’ association which 
is one of five such organizations in Webster 
county. The rural teachers who entered their 
schools with the names of the schools are as 
follows: Miss Mildred Price, St. Luke; Miss 
Edna Price, Miller: Elvin Gann, Independence; 
Herman Underhill, Shady Grove; Miss Flor- 
ence Case, McNabb; Miss Claudie Gan, Prairie 
View; Hubert Wheeler, Elkland. The Shady 
Grove school won the banner, scoring the 
highest total of points on educational exhibits 
and athletic events. 

The intended purposes of Community Day 
were first to promote good will and a spirit of 
cooperation among the several schools of the 
Elkland community and second, the assimilia- 
tion of profitable knowledge by bringing 
schools together. The sponsors feel that their 
efforts were well rewarded. 

The day’s program opened with basketball 
games by the grade schools. Following this 
there was an assembly at which Reverend J. 
E. Davison addressed a capacity audience on 
“The Value of Unselfishness to Progress.” Re- 
verend Davison emphasized the fact that our 
community is as good a place to live in as 
there is in the world if we are unselfish enough 
to make it so. 

Immediately after the assembly a basket 
dinner was served. Despite the large crowd 
there was far more than enough to feed every- 
one. ; 
The afternoon was given over to athletic 
events. These were divided into two classes. 
First the competitive events by the grade 
schools in which points were awarded. In this 
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THE COMMON-SENSE 
PLAN BOOK 


By Cuester F. MILuer, 
Supt. of Schools, Galesburg, IIl., 
And Epwin A. Turner, Director of Practice 
Teaching, I. S. N. U., Normal, IIL, 
Published by McKnicut & McKnicut, Normal, Ill. 


The COMMON-SENSE PLAN BOOK, in opera- 
tion is a protection to the child, an encourage- 
ment to the teacher and an effective administra- 
tion check for the administrator. In short it is: 


A Guarantee of Better Teaching 


Other things being equal, the teacher who thinks 
out a definite objective and a definite plan of ob- 
taining that objective has improved her chances 
of teaching well. The welfare of the children 
and the teacher’s right to succeed warrant such 
preparation by every classroom teacher. The COM- 
MON-SENSE PLAN BOOK properly used is a 
guarantee of such preparation. 

An Effective Aid to Supervision 

The superintendent or principal will need to 
know the amount and character of the teacher’s 
preparation in order to be of help to her. With 
the COMMON-SENSE PLAN BOOK before him 
he can learn of the unit of instruction, the prob- 
lems that have been assigned, the specific aim of 
the teacher in the particular recitation, and her 
proposed plan of realizing this aim. Price, Single 
Copies Postpaid, 40c. 

Write for catalogue and further information. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 
PUBLISHERS 
Normal, Illinois 




















group was a sack race, an egg race, a 60-yard 
dash, a relay race, a chinning contest and a 
baseball throwing contest for accuracy for 
boys and one for girls. 

The second class of events was composed of 
those in which no points were given. Their 
principal purpose was to demonstrate some of 
the newer games and newer forms of play that 
are being introduced into the physical educa- 
tion program of the schools of Missouri. Some 
of these, however, were competitive and a 
great deal of school spirit was shown when 
they were played. The various numbers con- 
sisted of folk dances, singing games, a dodge 
ball game, a volley ball game, a basketball 
game and a playground baseball game. The 
volley ball game, the basketball game and the 
playground baseball games were played be- 
tween teams of the Marshfield High school 
and the Elkland High school. The basketball 
game was won by Elkland, but the other 
two were lost to the opposing teams. The 
Marshfield High school girls also gave some 
very nice folk dances. The splendid coopera- 
tion of the faculty and students of the Marsh- 
field High school was highly appreciaed. 

One of the last numbers and perhaps the 
one marking the climax of the day’s program 
for many of the older people was the tug-of- 
war between the Democrats and the Republi- 
cans. The Democrats proved to be the 
stronger party and were jubilant over their 
victory. The Republicans, the losers, took 
their defeat in good spirits. 
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P. T. A. GIVE THANKSGIVING DINNER 


An unusual accomplishment of the Parent 
Teacher Association is the annual Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner given to the pupils of the Pershing 
School by that school’s Parent Teachers As- 
sociation. This year the dinner was given 
November 22 at which over 500 children of 
the school were guests of the Association. Ap- 
proximately 75 mothers of the Pershing Par- 
ent Teachers Association and of the Pershing 
Mothers Club devoted the entire day to the 
preparation and the serving of the meal. 
Thanksgiving songs were sung, thanks offered, 
and then an ample serving of chicken, mashed 
potatoes, cranberries, dressing, milk, ice cream, 
and cake was enjoyed by each youngster. Like- 
wise was this enjoyed by the members of the 
University City Board of Education, school ad- 
ministrators, and city officials. 

The school dinner was instituted as a func- 
tion of the Pershing Parent Teachers Associa- 
tion during the principalship of J. W. King 
eight year ago and has been arranged each 
year since by V. Carl Ilgen, present principal 
of the school. 

The Pershing Parent Teachers Association 
is recognized as one of the most active and 
successful school organizations in and about 
St. Louis. The Thanksgiving dinner is con- 
sidered in University City as the biggest in- 
dividual school event of the year. 


HEALTH EDUCATION CONSIDERED 
FUNDAMENTAL IN LINCOLN 


Two of the credit hours required for gradu- 
ation of senior high-school boys, and one of the 
credit hours required of senior high-school girls 
in Lincoln, Nebr., must be in after-school sports. 
Health education is considered fundamental, 
and in its work the city board of education 
acts in close cooperation with the home and 
the welfare organizations of the city. The 
health program includes discovery and re- 
moval of health handicaps, periodic examina- 
tion of all school employees as well as of 
pupils, and enrollment clinics for preschool 
children; teaching projects for better food and 
health habits, and physical training for all 
pupils. In the annual inspection of pupils’ 
eyes, ears, nose, and throat are examined by 
specialists; teeth by a dentist; and vision and 
hearing by a nurse. These inspections are re- 
quired by law. Height and weight are re- 
corded at least twice each year; and special 
examinations, including heart and lungs, are 
given each year to pupils who wish to engage 
in competitive athletics or enter physical-edu- 
cation classes. Three systematic inpections are 
given each year for contagious diseases, and 
measures are taken for immunization. Pro- 
vision is made in certain schools for open- 
window classes and properly equipped rest 
rooms. 


ABOUT BOOKS 


Raymond W. Settle 


FFERINGS in the form of books for 
O children of all ages grow better with 

each passing year. The cause there- 
for is the awakening on the part of par- 
ents and teachers that books, good books 
other than school text books are an ac- 
tual necessity for the thorough develop- 
ment of the child mind. In response to a 
growing demand for the best, competent, 
trained authors are now devoting their 
energies toward the production of works 
which take high rank as literary produc- 
tions. Brief reviews cannot do justice 
to the many worthy volumes which plump 
themselves down upon our desk, but 
since they deserve at least an introduc- 
tion we do the best we can. 

**Saturday’s Children,’’ by Helen Coale 
Crew, (Boston: Little Brown, and Co. 
$2.00) should be read by every boy and 
girl in the land. In a baker’s dozen of 
charming stories the author presents chil- 
dren of various foreign lands who must 


work for a living. There are the little 
Dempsey boys of Ireland, Kirstie and 
Donal, of Scotland, Lisette of France, 
Tonia Balbi of Italy,—and others. The 
book is full of adventure and fun. Don’t 
miss it. 

‘The Allens and Aunt Hannah,’’ by 
Clara D. Pierson (New York: FE. P. Dut- 
ton & Co.) chronicles the doings of Ray- 
mond, Eleanor, Frederick and Margaret 
at the old Allen homestead. Waffle par- 
ties are given in the roomy old kitchen 
and the young people launch a newspap- 
er. Of course there are adventures of 
one kind and another, mimic battles, ete. 
The literary style is excellent, and the 
story well conceived. An excellent book 
for children from eight to twelve. 

Children from six to ten will fall in 
love with The Little Princess, in ‘‘The 
Garden of the Little Lame Princess,’’ by 
Myrtle Jamison Trachsel, (Lothrop, Lee 
and Shepard: Boston $1.50). This is a 
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book by a Missouri writer and is worthy 
of a place in the library of every Mis- 
souri home. Mrs. Trachsel has done an 
excellent piece of work in presenting the 
Little Lame Princess and her garden 
friends. Bunny, Chickadee, the Nuthatch, 
the squirrels, and a host of other folks 
band themselves together to keep the 
Princess amused. This they do each ir 
his own way and one day they are re- 
joiced to see the little girl walking in 
her garden, no longer lame. Don’t miss 
it. 

The boy or girl with a taste for history 
will find ‘‘ Boys and Girls of History,’’ by 
Eileen and Rhoda Power, (New York: 
The Maemillan Company, $2.50) a most 
entertaining volume. It is a series oi sto- 
ries, beginning with Lucius, the Roman 
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TEACHERS 


AGENCY 
Si K_ Kansas City, Mo. 


At least two years college training 
required. 
J. A. DEVLIN, Mer. 
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VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


Lantern Slides 
Stereoscopes 


Daylight Lanterns 
Stereographs 


A Visual Aid for Every 
Visual Need 


HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCES 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 
PRIMARY READING 

MAP SLIDES 


Write for further information 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO. 


MEADVILLE, PENN’A 


MR. D. P. MOSSMAN, 
807 Maryland Place, 
Columbia, Mo. 

















venient to carry at all times. 


Christmas gifts. 
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What 


Ask your stationer today—and be sure to look 


IRVING-PITT MANUFACTURING CO. 
Chicago 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS THAT LAST! 
joos f-Pzar) Art and Lodge Memo Books 


A beautiful Irving-Pitt leather book, with the 
lodge insignia or an artistic design on the cover 
—-and a pad of memorandum sheets inside! 
more attractcive and useful gift could you select? 
Of pocket size, these I-P Memo Books are con- 
Their owners use 
them every day—and will be constantly grateful 
to the thoughtful givers of such appropriate 
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Briton and ending with Princess Victoria 
of Great Britain. The customs, man- 
ners, and lives of the people over a long 
period of history are shown through the 
doings of boys and girls. This will also 
prove an excellent volume for short read- 
ings in classrooms. For boys and girls 
of the early teen ages. 

In ‘‘The Tartar Princess,’’ by L. A. 
Charskaya, (New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, $2.00) the life of a young Tar- 
tar girl in her teens is depicted. It is 
interesting reading, though at times some- 
what dull. Like the majority of transla- 
tions there is much in it that is foreign 
to American life, and consequently dif- 
ficult to understand. For teen age young 
people. 

‘‘John Martin’s Big Book, No. 11,”’ 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., $2.50) is 
better than ever before. In it several old 
favorites, as well as a number of new au- 
thors appear. For children of eight to 
twelve this has been an annual event for 
more than a decade. Those who have 
bought previous copies will want this one. 

Louise Platt Hauck in ‘‘The Youngest 
Rider,’’ (Boston: Lothrop, Lee, and Shep- 


AS . 
J} /\ M°Cor thicMa ers Co. 


Wichita 


ard, $1.50) recreates the days of the Pony 
Express. It is a tale of a lad of sixteen 
who kept his oath of allegiance and de- 
livered the United States Mail in spite 
of many obstacles and difficulties. The 
author is a Missourian and lives at St. 
Joseph, the Eastern terminus of the Pony 
Express. It’s pages are filled with high 
adventure of the kind that any boy in 
his teens loves. 

*“‘The Honor of Dunmore,’’ by Haw- 
thorne Daniel, (The Maemillan Company, 
$1.75) reminds one of the tales of Sir 
Walter Seott. In it the story of the ad- 
ventures of two lads who escape from a 
beseiged castle to bring aid is thrillingly 
toid. The author has the faculty of mak- 
ing plausible his story and investing it 
with a highly romantic atmosphere. The 
scene is laid in the England of Henry VI 
and affords excellent sidelights on that 
disordered period. For boys in their 
teens. Don’t miss it boys. 

The days before the Civil War in Kan- 
sas are adequately portrayed by Margaret 
Lynn in ‘‘The Land of Promise,’’ (Little, 
Brown & Co.: Boston). Janet Glasgow, 
a girl in her teens experiences many ex- 


Kansas 





















citing adventures, chief among which is 
Quantrell’s Raid on Lawrence, Kansas. 
The author has shaped her materials in 
such a manner as to produce a noteworthy 
result. For girls in their teens. 

‘*Washington’s Boyhood,’’ by Ida C. 
Mirriam, (Chicago: Albert Whitman Com- 
pany, .6Cc), is a childs story of the boy- 
hood of Washington. Adapted to very 
young children who are just beginning 
to read. 

eae The Yellow Pup sees the UV. §. 

* by Leslie Crump, (New York: Dodd, 

Med & Co., $1.50) is the fanciful story 
of a pup’s wanderings told for little tots. 
Charmingly illustrated by the author. 
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ESSENTIALS OF SCHOOL LAW, by Har- 
ry Raymond Trusler. Pages 478 plus xiv. 
Published by The Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany. Price $6.00. 

This is a systematic treatment of questions 
of law that present themselves to school of- 
ficials. It is among the first attempts to or- 
ganize -and arrange for ready reference the 
numerous statutes and court decisions bear- 
ing on legal phases of education. It should 
be interesting to laymen, essential to school 
officials and of practical use to lawyers. 


SPEAKING AND WRITING ENGLISH, 
Book I, by Bernard M. Sheridan, Clare 
Kleiser and Anna I. Mathews. Pages 159 
plus xiv. Published by Benj. H. Sanborn 
& Co. 


ESSAYS OF ELIA, by Charles Lamb. Pages 
434 plus xxii. Published by The Macmil- 
lan Company. 
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Quincy, Ill. Es7. 1870 
America’s Greatest Commercial School 


Let us prepare you for a good posi- 
tion in business, civil service or com- 
mercial teaching. Now is the time to 

* e demand for our graduates in- 
pa every day. Write for new 64 
handsomely i!lustratea year book.Write 

today—a good position awaits you. 
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School Carnival Supplies 

Novelties (balloons, hats, 
noisemakers, etc.) Party 
favors. Free lists. “How 
to Stage an Indoor Carni- 
val.” Tells how to organize, 
manage and advertise. De- 
scribes 50 sideshow stunts. 


@e a Postpaid 25c. 
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READ AND DO, By Maud C. Stubbins, illus- 
trated by Genevieve M. Watts. Published 
by Hall and McCreary Company. Price 
20 cents for single copy. 

This is a primary book of purposeful activ- 
ities, full of charm for little folks because it does 
provide many interesting things to do. 
HANDY PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR 

GRADE SCHOOLE, By Sam. A. Ransdell, 
Director of Physical Education for the 
Chillicothe Public Schools. 

The author has prepared this book primarily 
for use in the schools of Chillicothe. It contains 
enough material to cover some 150 or 200 pages 
of the ordinary textbook size. Detailed pro- 
grams, suggestions, and procedures are given 
to the teachers in the various grades. Programs 
are outlined by months and six grades are 
covered. 

It is just such a work as is needed and one 
that should be desired by every teacher who 
realizes the value and need of physical educa- 
tion but who has not had the training and ex- 
perience necessary to enabel her to form her 
own program and Ratan J her own method. 








Beautiful Engraved | 
Holiday Greeting Cards 


With Suitable Sentiments for Christmas 
and New Year 
Packed in Decorated Gift Boxes 
ASSORTMENT NO. 1 
12 High grade steel die embossed 


Xmascards - - - - 50¢ 
ASSORTMENT NO. 3 


15 High grade steel ae embossed 


Xmascards - - - 75¢ 
ASSORTMENT NO. 4 


12 Super High Grade steel die 
embossed Xmas cards artisti- 
eally designed - - - 
Postage, 5c extra. 

Society Stationery Department 


BUXTON & —, w” 


Printing and 
Stationery Co. 


306 N. 4th St. 
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THE PROBLEM OF VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE, by George E. Myers, Pro- 
fessor of Vocational Education and Guid- 
ance, University of Michigan. Pages 311. 
Published by The Macmillan Company. 

Annually about 1,500,000 young people turn 
from the doors of learning exemplified by our 
schoois to the doors of earning as exemplified 
by our various occupations. This makes the 
problem of vocational guidance a real one and 
gives to bocks bearing the above title an initial 
appeal. Professor Myers discusses the prob- 
lem in a very straight forward and practical 
way and from the point of view of the public 
school program. The bibliographies are com- 
prehensive and the questions and exercises at 
the close of each chapter are of the most stim- 
ulating character. 

THE READING OF MODERN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES, by M. V. O’Shea in co- 
operation with the Modern Foreign [Lan- 
guage Study Committee and the United 
States Bureau cf Education. 

This is bulletin, 1927, No. 16 of the Depart- 
ment of Interior, Bureau of Education. It is 
a very thorough and interesting investigation 
of the subject by the questionnaire method. 
Its eight chapters deal with the answers to 
questions the profitability of the time spent in 
the study of French, Spanish and German, the 
extent of new material read since the study of 
these languages was completed in school, the 
purposes of such reading, the rereading of ma- 
terial read in school, the reading of transla- 
tions, the situations in everyday life in which 
such study is found to be helpful, and conclu- 
sions and recommendations. 

A STATE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM AT 
WORK. Report of an investigation of 
the intellectual status and educational pro- 
gress of pupils in the elementary and high 
schools and freshmen in the colleges, pub- 
lic and private of Mississippi, together with 
recommendations relating to the modifica- 
tions of educational procedure in the 
state. By M. V. O’Shea. Pages 386. Pub- 
lished by the Bernard B. Jones Fund. 

This is more than dead figures of a survey. 
Tt has a thrill in it that grips. It ought to be 
a challenge to citizens of Mississippi and to 
other states. 
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In Your. Cotton 
Duck Window 
Shades 


You want 


Quality 
Service 
Price 


Patented. 


Write today to the 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 
SPICELAND, IND. 


P. S.—We Make the Roller and 
Folding Styles 























THE NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Approved for Schools of Missouri 
LATEST--GREATEST--BEST 


Standard authority in state and federal courts, 
schools, colleges and libraries. 


Write for full particulars and PREMIUM OFFER. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers 
Shukert Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Natural Slate 
Blackboards 


Clean— 
“Easy to clean—easy to write 
on—easy to read from!” 


Economical— 


“Natural Slate Blackboards in- 
stalled 75 years ago are still 
in active use.” 


Permanent— 


“First Cost the Only Cost!” 
No wonder Natural Slate 
Blackboards are approved by 
School Directors everywhere! 


NATURAL SLATE 
BLACKBOARD CO. 
101 Robin Ave. Pen Argyl, Pa. 
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DIRECTING LEARNING IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOL, by Walter S. Monroe. Pages 
577 plus x. Published by Doubleday, Page 
& Company. 

This is a text for general methods classes in 
teacher-training institutions and for teachers 
who desire to keep in touch with the results 
of the latest research. 

Dr. Monroe has written here a book of rare 
comprehensiveness, clearness and sanity. The 
book with its questions, exercises and sugges- 
tions exemplifies in itself the best technique 
of teaching. It is happily named, also, for 
the name places the emphasis where it be- 
longs on the directing of pupil activities. 

The book is the first of a series of three. 
The forthcoming ones are “Educational Psy- 
chology” and “The High School.” Hence, the 
“learning process” is not cluttered up with an 
unnecessary lot of fragments frem the field of 
psychology and school administration. 


THE BUCKINGHAM-OSBURN SEARCH- 
LIGHT ARITHMETICS, Book III, by 
R. R. Buckingham and W. J. Osburn. 
Pages 390. Published by Ginn & Com- 

pany. 

This is the seventh and eighth grade book 
of this series. The authors have set up prac- 
tical objectives and reached them in the mak- 
ing of this book. One of the objectives is prep- 
aration for the mathematics of the high school 
and this gives a value to the book which in 
recent years has been too frequently lacking 
in arithmetics. 

ESSENTIALS OF SPANISH, by Arturo 
Torres. Pages 414 plus xv. Published by 
a Page and Company. Price 

This is a book for beginning classes by the 
editor of “El Eco” a periodical for high school 
and college classes in Spanish. The book is 
built on the principles of pedagogy applied by 
a master. 

NORTH AMERICA, The Continents and 
Their People, by James Franklin Chamber- 
lain and Arthur Henry Chamberlain 
Pages 360 plus vii. Published by The Mac- 
millan Company. 


E L LI ScNationally Known 


BOOKKEEPING COURSES 
and COMMERCIAL TEXTBOOKS 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


ELLIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
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for the Schools 


Webster’s New 
International Dictionary 


Constantly revised and improved to keep abreast 
of modern needs and information. 


Thousands of NEW WORDS such as audion, 
joy stick, Coolidge tube, Fascisti, radiophone, 
Freud, aerograph, eugenism, etc. 


Whatever Your Question about words, persons, 
places, you find here a ready accurate answer. 
2,700 pages; 452,000 entries, including 408,000 
vocabulary terms, 12,000 biographical names, 
32,000 geographical subjects; 100 tables, 6,000 
illustrations. 


One of the wisest of our school supe: 
intendents says: “I have never yet 
seen a person, whether pupil or 
teacher, who was accustome ; 
to the frequent use of the 
dictionary who was not at 
the same time a good or 
superior all-round 
scholar. A better test 
than this of the value of }j 
dictionary work could ¥ 
not be found.” 


Wee i —y in 
Teaching t 
Dictionary, FREE. 


G.& C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
} Springfield, Massachusetts - 
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Sensible Christmas Presents 
Bradley’s Books and Games 


Distinctive and Different 


for 
Old and Young 


Run through your catalog and select 
something appropriate and useful 


HOOVER BROTHERS 
Bradley Distributors 


Kansas City, Mo. 








| 922 Oak Street 
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STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 


The Leading Student Tours to Europe for the 
Intellectual Elite All expenses $300 up. Organ- 
ized entertainments. Cultured Leadership. 600 in- 
stitutions of Higher Learning represented in our 
1927 Tours. 





Write for 1928 Program 
551 Fifth Avenue - - 





NEW YORK 




















FREE TRIP TO EUROPE 
You can earn a free trip to Europe next summer 
by enrolling your friends in our excellent Student 
Tours for 1928. Itineraries are now ready and 
include a cruise through the Mediterranean in 
specially chartered steamers, as last year. Full 
information from Agency Department 


INTERCOLLEGIATE TRAVEL BUREAU 
2929 Broadway, New York City | 
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BEGINNER’S BOOK IN WRITING AND 
SPELLING, by Norman H. Hall. Pub- 
lished by Hall and McCreary Company. 

The book provides a simple means of in- 
troducing writing and spelling to the beginners. 

It provides a type of seat work which most 

primary teachers need and will welcome. 


MASTERPIECES OF MODERN VERSE, 
Compiled and Edited by Edwin DuBois 
Shurter and Dwight Everett Watkins. 
Pages 166. Published by Noble and Noble. 
Price $1.50. 

The book contains some four score poems 
from about sixty modern poets. Each poem 
is prefaced with a brief biographical note and 
a statement suggesting the manner in which it 
should be read for the best effect. 


THE SMALL JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, A 
Study of Its Possibilities and Limitations, 
by Francis T. Spaulding. Pages 226. 
Published by the Harvard Press. Price 
$2.50. 

An effort to determine the extent to which 
the best practices and standards of the junior 
high school are applicable to the small com- 
munity. 


AN ATHLETIC PROGRAM FOR EL- 
EMENTARY SCHOOLS, Arranged Ac- 
cording to Seasons, by Leonora Andersen. 
Pages 134. Published by A. S. Barnes 
Company. Price $2.00. 

Games are here presented so as to give def- 
inite progressive steps in its development. Con- 
tinuity is arrived at without sacrificing the 
completeness of the game. [Illustrations and 
directions give specific instruction. The ar- 
rangement by grades taking one and two, three 
and four, five and six, and seven and eight as 
four teaching and playing groups. 


SPECIAL DAY PAGEANTS, for Little Peo- 
ple, by Marian Kennedy and Katherine 
Isabel Bemis. Page 48. Published by 
A. §S. Barnes and Company. Price $1.59. 

This is one of a series called “Pageants With 

A Purpose” edited by Linwood Taft. This book 

offers twenty-two pageants for as many special 

days. Excellent supplementary material for 
primary history work. 


THE TEACHING OF JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL MATHEMATICS, by Eugene 
Smith and William David Reeve. Pages 
411 plus vii. Published by Ginn and Com- 
pany. 

The authors have set forth the leading prob- 
lems that have been considered by various 
mathematical associations and that have been 
raised as a result of modern knowledge and 
movements in the junior high school field of 
mathematics. 

The book will find use chiefly in colleges 
among those students who are preparing for 
positions but the individual teacher who is 
seeking methods for the improvement of in- 
eee will also find here a book of rare 
value. 








For Character-Building 


THe ATLANTIC READERS 
Edited by Dr. Randall J. Condon 
Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Book I. The Understanding Prince Grade IV 


Book II. High and Far Grade V 
Book III. The Wonderful Tune Grade VI 
Book IV. The Great Conquest Grade VII 
Book V. Outward Bound Grade VIII 


These readers are the outgrowth of Dr. Condon’s 
profound personal conviction that the development 


of personal 
concern. 


Designed primarily as basal texts, these books 
are filled with material of ethical importance, most 
of it being new to school readers. They are also 
full of the natural interests of developing child- 


hood. Even 


Six State textbook commissions and 
many cities have adopted the Atlantic 
Readers within the few months that 
have elapsed since their appearance. 
Mailing price of each volume, 85 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


221 East 21st Street, Chicago 


character is the thing of greatest 


the notes make delightful reading. 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 























Learning to Read Made Easy 


MOORE-WILSON 


Readers: 


Book I, Grade I The Rainbow Fairies 
Book II, 
Second Reader From Fairyland 

Third Reader Across the Rainbow Bridge 
Fourth Reader Father Time’s Gifts 

Fifth Reader The Progress of Time 
Sixth Reader A Review of Time 


Phonic Books: 


Book I 
Book IT 
Book III 


The Phonic Books furnish devices, 


games 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


1815 Prairie Avenue 


by the use of the 


READERS 


Grade I Fairy Helpers 


A Peep into Fairyland 
An Open Door to Fairyland 
Giving ~Wings to Words 


and demonstrational material. 
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MISSOURI PREPARES HER TEACHERS IN 
FIVE STANDARD COLLEGES 


Missouri State Teachers Colleges Rank Among 
the Best in the Country 


DO YOU KNOW: 


1.—These colleges offer four years of standard college work above the high school 
and confer the B. S. in Ed., and A. B. degrees? 

2.—The Missouri State Teachers Colleges are members of the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools and the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges? 

3.—The graduates of these colleges are admitted to full graduate standing in the 
graduate school of the Missouri State University and other leading universities 
throughout the country? 

4.—The faculties of the Teachers Colleges meet the same professional and academic 
requirements as the faculties of the leading arts colleges? Outside of the univer- 
sities no college in the state has a larger faculty than has Southwest Missouri State 
Teachers College and in no institution are standards of instruction higher. 

5.—The Missouri State Teachers Colleges have buildings, laboratories and libraries 
which compare favorably with similar equipment in other states? 

6.—Athletics, oratorical contests, music contests, debating, and other extra class room 
activities receive reasonable consideration in all of the Missouri State Teachers 
Colleges? 

7.—Opportunities are provided in all of the colleges for specialization in Home Eco- 
nomics, Physical Education, Art, Music, Commerce, Expression and Manual Train- 
ing? 

8.—Curricula are provided in all Missouri Teachers Colleges for definite, complete and 
thorough training for rural, kindergarten, primary, intermediate, upper grade, junior 
high school and high school teaching? Appropriate certificates are issued upon the 
completion of specified requirements. 

9.—Fifteen units of high school credit are required for college entrance? Students 21 
years of age or older will be admitted as special students and permitted to make up 
the deficiency later by doing the equivalent for college work. 

10.—Teachers in service and students who find it impossible to do work in residence are 
permitted, under certain conditions, to take courses in extension centers or by corre- 
spondence from any of the State Teachers Colleges? 

11—Through carefully organized committees with specially trained advisers, physicians 
and nurses, the physical and moral welfare of students in the State Teachers Colleges 
is safeguarded? 

12.—The expense of operating the Missouri State Teachers Colleges is chiefly borne by 
the State, consequently students can obtain a first-class college education at a 
minimum cost? They are maintained by the commonwealth of Missouri and dedi- 
cated to the education of Missouri’s future citizens. 


NORTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
AT KIRKSVILLE, MO., DEC. 5th 


CENTRAL MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
AT WARRENSBURG, MO., DEC. 5th 


SOUTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
AT CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO., JAN. 24th 


NORTHWEST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
AT MARYVILLE, MO., DEC. 6th 


SOUTHWEST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
AT SPRINGFIELD, MO., NOV. 28th 


























